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Integrating the Local Workshop and 
Faculty Meetings 


EDITORIAL 


Tae problem of providing suf- 
ficient time at faculty meetings for 
proper consideration of major prob- 
lems, such as curriculum revision, is 
perennial. It has become more 
acute in the past few years, since 
increased enrolment often necessi- 
tates a class schedule running from 
early morning until, in some cases, 
near midnight. Formulation or revi- 
sion of objectives, as well as de- 
velopment of curriculums to imple- 
ment the objectives, are not simple 
or easy procedures. Without proper 
faculty participation in the process, 
results of the endeavor are often 
sterile. 

Opportunity for remedying this 
situation was presented in Roches- 
ter Junior College with the adop- 
tion in 1946 of the twelve-month 
contract. Instructors under this 
plan are permitted the choice of 
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spending the summer (except for 
one month’s vacation) (1) pursu-- 
ing graduate study, (2) on ap- 
proved travel, (3) teaching in our 
summer school, or (4) participating 
in our summer workshop. The 
duties concerned with the work- 
shop may include preparation of 
course outlines, syllabi, manuals, or 
any technique to improve instruc- 
tion, or the duties may consist in 
participation in traditional work- 
shop procedures. The latter aspect 
of our work will be briefly consid- 
ered here. 

Since clarification of our objec- 
tives had been considered at many 
faculty meetings, but without satis- 
factory results, it was agreed that 
a study of our stated objectives 
would be the project of the 1947 
workshop. More than a hundred 
books and magazine articles were 
selected for study. The report of 
two community surveys of Roches- 
ter and a selected group of junior- 
college catalogues were also used. 
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This material was divided among 
the members of the workshop. 
Digests and criticisms were pre- 
pared by each participant and pre- 
sented to the entire workshop for 
discussion. In many cases this dis- 
cussion resulted in further study of 
the material by other members of 
the workshop. Additional criticism 
and discussion followed. Six weeks 
of this procedure resulted in restate- 
ment and refinement of our objec- 
tives. 

A second product of this work- 
shop was a bibliography of nearly 
a hundred books and magazine 
articles. This bibliography included 
abstracts, reviews, or short state- 
ments of each citation. Abstracts of 
the more significant books were pre- 
pared in considerable detail, often 
chapter by chapter. The purpose of 
this bibliography was to facilitate 
study of the project by the entire 
faculty, and it was mimeographed 
for that purpose. 

Several faculty meetings were 
devoted to consideration of the re- 
port, which was adopted with some 
minor revisions. Since the complete 
statement of objectives totaled 
nearly a thousand words, a com- 
mittee was appointed to draft a 
three-hundred-word condensation 
for the 1947-48 college catalogue. 

As we believed our clarified ob- 
jectives could not be fully attained 
by present curriculums, the 1948 
workshop undertook the task of 
formulating new curriculums and 
revising the old. Our workshop per- 
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sonnel was enlarged, and better de- 
partmental representation was se- 
cured. Our community surveys and 
the objectives previously adopted 
were the points of departure for the 
summers work. Subcommittees 
representing departments were ap- 
pointed, each charged with the re- 
sponsibility of formulating a cur- 
riculum. As each curriculum was 
developed, it was frequently pre- 
sented to the entire group for criti- 
cism and discussion. The final re- 
port included a definition of terms, 
eleven general recommendations, 
and several detailed outlines of new 

courses and revision of old ones. 
The results of integrating a work- 
shop program with faculty meet- 
ings are many. A few may be noted 
here. (1) Major projects can be 
undertaken and completed quickly 
and effectively. (2) A better un- 
derstanding of interdepartmental 
problems is attained; for there is 
time for discussion and exchange of 
experiences and points of view. (3) 
The administration obtains a better 
understanding of the faculty, and 
the faculty has time to see problems 
of administration. (4) Reading and 
studying the literature in the jun- 
ior-college field while sitting in at 
grass-roots conferences, with con- 
stant discussion of problems in the 
classroom or down the corridor, or 
while employed downtown, gives 
vitality and zest to the task of gain- 
ing an understanding which are not 
always found in a formal classroom. 
Roy W. Gopparp 
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Old Schools for New Times? 


ROY IVAN JOHNSON 


"T uere is a great deal of serious- 
minded talk about the “reconstruc- 
tion of education.” Those who are 
not so serious-minded about it ac- 
cept the phrase as a proper descrip- 
tion of the necessary educational 
readjustments in a postwar period. 

But “reconstruction” is essenti- 
ally a conservative term. It suggests 
restoration of the old rather than 
recognition of the new. It reflects 
the human tendency to return to 
familiar patterns, especially in in- 
stitutional life, even in the face of 
critical changes in the social and 
economic structure. “Back to nor- 
malcy” is the voice of the average 
American crying out for the return 
of his untroubled youth. He is like 
the frog in the Japanese fable. 
When he lifts himself up for a better 
view of the surrounding terrain, he 
sees only where he has been, not 
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where he is going. This eyes-in-the- 
back-of-the-head view of life is our 
greatest impediment to progress. 
The road ahead calls for vision, in- 
ventiveness, and courage. The road 
back is the way of inertia. 


Many Educators Are Alert 


Some profound frontier thinking 
has been done, and some pungent 
pronouncements have been made, 
in an effort to direct the nation’s at- 
tention toward the need for educa- 
tional reform. The President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education made 
a keen analysis of the situation and 
delivered some pertinent and far- 
reaching recommendations. A num- 
ber of states and a number of indi- 
vidual colleges are engaged in a 
serious effort to remodel their sys- 
tems of education to meet the social, 
vocational, and cultural require- 
ments outlined in the Commission’s 
recommendations. No, education is 
not without its prophets. And it is 
not without a courageous coterie 
of leaders who are working with all 
the strategy and ingenuity they can 
muster to turn philosophy into fact 
and to achieve a true conversion in 
education at the point of practice. 
It is true that more such leaders will 
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be needed before the job can be 
done on a sufficiently broad scale to 
make a telling impact on our na- 
tional life. 


Limitations in the Classroom 


The real problem lies in the lack 
of understanding and conviction on 
the part of the rank and file who 
must translate educational ideals 
into educational action. A well-con- 
ceived program of functional educa- 
tion can, and frequently does, break 
down at the door of the classroom. 
This collapse may be due to a basic 
lack of faith in the new concepts of 
education; it may be due to lack of 
ingenuity in devising new methods 
or in revising old materials; it may 
result from a lack of instructional 
aids and resources; or it may be 
simply an expression of the natural 
tendency to seek the easier way. 
Whatever specific cause may be as- 
signed, it leads to one inescapable 
conclusion: If we expect to improve 
educational results, we must im- 
prove the preparation of teachers. 

What per cent of teachers, for 
example, in American junior col- 
leges have had any genuine ex- 
posure to the philosophy which has 
dictated the development of the 
junior-college movement? How 
many teachers in our liberal arts 
colleges have had any “professional” 
preparation for their jobs beyond a 
certificate of specialization in their 
selected subject fields. The result of 
the teachers’ limitations is a con- 
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tinuation of emphasis on traditional 
patterns of learning, with little, if 
any, consideration given to the 
problems and situations that link 
learning with living. The integrated 
development of the individual is 
subordinated to the formal aca- 
demic disciplines that were char- 
acteristic of the cloistered scholar. 
How can this focus of emphasis be 
shifted from formal education to 
functional education? Only by a 
new interpretation of the personal 
and social values of education and 
by persistent indoctrination of 
those directly responsible for the 
educational processes of the class- 
room and for the related educative 
experience. That is the role which 
teacher-training programs must as- 
sume if we are to translate our best 
educational thinking into practice. 
It is the fulcrum point against 
which pounds of effort will produce 
tons of power. 


New Concept of Scholar- 
ship Needed 


Incidentally, we need, on the part 
of teachers, students, and adminis- 
trators, a new concept of scholar- 
ship. If the business of general ed- 
ucation is to prepare men and 
women for more effective living in 
the modern world, it must put a 
premium on the type of scholar- 
ship which bridges the gap between 
knowing and doing. Traditionally, 
scholarship at the college level has 
been measured by recitational reac- 
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tion rather than by responsive and 
responsible action. There is, of 
course, a place for that type of 
“pure” research that seeks to ex- 
tend mastery of various fields of 
knowledge. But its place is largely 
in the graduate schools at the more 
advanced levels of specialization. In 
general, the business of the college 
and of the secondary school is to 
disseminate knowledge in relation 
to needs; to cultivate the ability to 
do as well as the desire to know; to 
insist upon the application of princi- 
ples, facts, and techniques. 

This means that there is no ab- 
solute yardstick by which you can 
gauge the potentialities of all stu- 
dents. You cannot set up the same 
hurdles for everybody any more 
than you can apply the same 
therapy for all illnesses. Flexibility 
and adaptability must characterize 
any educational program that rec- 
ognizes the basic fact of individual 
differences. In this light, therefore, 
student scholarship is not a com- 
petitive exhibition of academic 
prowess but is consistent and con- 
tinued evidence of individual 
growth. 

That American education can 
convert knowledge into action is 
evidenced by the response of col- 
leges and universities to the pres- 
sure of wartime needs. Physics, 
chemistry, medicine, engineering 
made their contributions through 
new weapons, new materials, new 
inventions and discoveries, new 
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technological applications. It is true 
that these results were accom- 
plished largely by intense concen- 
tration under directive authority 
and under the stress of a critical 
emergency. But they are proof of 
the potentialities of education when 
it addresses itself to the solution of 
practical and specific problems. 

With equal efficiency education 
can meet the peacetime needs of the 
nation if its goals are concretely 
defined and understood and if those 
who work im education and those 
who pay for education are moved 
by a sense of its importance and its 
imperative need. It will not be sci- 
ence alone that will respond to the 
challenge, though science has as 
great a role to play in peace as in 
war. The entire curriculum of liberal 
education (which is, literally, ed- 
ucation for “free men’) will be re- 
examined and redirected in the light 
of specific purposes predicated on 
recognizable needs. 

Chancellor Hutchins, in a recent 
address at the University of Illinois, 
said: 


The American university is gradu- 
ally losing its power to save the world. 
It has the power to destroy it; it is ill- 
equipped to save it. What is honored 
in a country will be cultivated there; 
a means of cultivating it is the educa- 
tional system. The American educa- 
tional system mirrors the chaos of the 
modern world. While science and tech- 
nology, which deal only with goods in 
the material order, are flourishing as 
never before, liberal education, philos- 
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which we might learn to guide our 
lives, are undergoing a slow but re- 
morseless decay. 

It is not enough to say, then, let us 
have lots of education, or lots of ex- 
pensive education, or lots of education 
of the right people. We must have uni- 
versal education, let it cost what it 
may, of the right kind, and that is the 
kind through which we may hope to 
raise ourselves by our own bootstraps 
into a different spiritual world. That is 
the kind which places a sound charac- 
ter and a trained intelligence above all 
other aims, and which helps the citizen 
to work out for himself a set of princi- 
ples by which he may live.” 


We might like to explore further 
the implications of “sound char- 
acter and trained intelligence” 
which Mr. Hutchins names as the 
primary goals of education. What 
are the evidences of a “sound char- 
acter’? How does a “trained intel- 
ligence” behave? What is it trained 
for? Is it equally effective in poli- 
tics, agriculture, and homemaking? 
Whatever differences of interpreta- 
tion might emerge from the discus- 
sion, I think we should be in sub- 
stantial agreement in regard to the 
main thesis, namely, that we must 
lift our sights in education if we do 
not want to waste our ammunition. 
We must bring the target into focus 


1 Robert M. Hutchins, “The Education We 
Need,” Ferment in Education, pp. 37-38. A 
Symposium at the Installation of George Dins- 
more Stoddard as. President of the University of 
Illinois. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois 
Press, 1948. 
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if we expect to score a hit. No 
amount of effort will get the “right 
results” unless skill and technique 
are sparked by the “right purpose.” 

We might like also to inquire into 
Mr. Hutchins’ concept of the scope 
of general education. Does he, by 
his implied antithesis, set science 
and liberal education over against 
each other? Does general education 
exclude all science and technology, 
all professional and_ vocational 
needs? On the answer to this ques- 
tion hinge many administrative 
decisions and practices. 

It is my own view that general 
education touches human experi- 
ence in all vital areas of need. An 
understanding of science in its rela- 
tion to modern life is essential to 
intelligent living. Some knowledge 
of the professional world, the de- 
velopment of some specific occupa- 
tional interest and ability, some ex- 
ploration of work opportunities and 
responsibilities is needed to round 
out an individual’s experience. A 
well-adjusted personality cannot be 
achieved by a lopsided emphasis. 
Therefore, a general-education pro- 
gram may legitimately serve sci- 
entific and occupational interests as 
well as social, philosophic, artistic, 
and literary interests of students. 
Many liberal arts colleges have suc- 
cessfully fathered such _ service 
courses, which provide an effective 
incentive to learning and an in- 
tegrating center of interest for a 
broad and comprehensive program 
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of study. In such cases the courses 
are not “tacked on” to draw a larger 
enrolment or to humor the idio- 
syncrasies of low-grade students. 
They are an integral part of a 
planned program designed to serve 
as fully as possible the basic and 
fundamental needs of all students. 
At the level of general education 
there is no fine line of demarcation 
between the so-called “vocational” 
and the “nonvocational.” Each con- 
tributes to the other, and both con- 
tribute to the growth and develop- 
ment of the student. 

In the conversion of the new phi- 
losophy of education into new edu- 
cational practice, another factor 
enters the picture. The American 
people, in general, have a compla- 
cent faith in the magic of “educa- 
tion” without much discriminatory 
analysis of educational processes or 
educational results. It is true that 
that faith has been somewhat 
shaken since the first World War. 
The critics of public education have 
multiplied to the point where their 
voice can be heard through the 
press, from the rostrum, and occa- 
sionally in legislative halls. But, by 
and large, the word “education” is 
still the unquestioned shibboleth of 
entry into an idealistic utopia which 
is always just around the corner. 
This obsession has had two major 
results: first, the allocation of 
money for perpetuating outdated 
practices and programs and for 
garnishing the shell without regard 


to the healthiness of the kernel and, 
second, the encouragement of leth- 
argy and apathetic self-satisfaction 
within the schools themselves. As a 
people, we have fallen into a serious 
fallacy of pride. We have honored 
the symbol while we have neglected 
the substance. This is true not only 
in education; it is equally true in 
politics and religion. 


Changes tn Practice Needed 


If we are to have new schools for 
new times, we must have more than 
a new philosophy. We must have an 
integrity of practice that effectively 
interprets that philosophy in the 
actual processes of education. It is 
not safe to evaluate a college pro- 
gram by the preamble in the cata- 
logue any more than it is safe to 
evaluate a new book by the blurb 
on the jacket. When an educational 
phrase achieves popular currency, 
it is freely invested with meaning 
by those who want to “wear the 
badge” without the inconvenience 
of changing their minds or their 
practices. It becomes a password in 
the educational fraternity instead 
of a principle of action. 

Teachers, for example, may agree 
that education should be “func- 
tional” and then proceed to ascribe 
function to the familiar materials 
of their courses without any funda- 
mental re-examination of subject 
matter. They may subscribe, in. 
theory, to the values of “individual- 
ized instruction” and then dili- 
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gently impose absolute and inflexi- 
ble standards for all students en- 
rolled in their courses. In profes- 
sional conversations they may speak 
reverently of “integration” and 
then take a colleague to task for 
letting his course objectives and his 
teaching emphasis overlap the do- 
main of another department. They 
may indorse the “utilization of per- 
sonal interests” as a basis for edu- 
cational planning and then make 
out a student’s program on the 
basis of rigid transfer requirements 
imposed by another college without 
reference to individual aptitudes, 
interests, and abilities. 

The obvious conclusion is (1) 
that we say more than we mean in 
education, (2) that we do not 
understand all that we say, or (3) 
that we hope to be “justified by 
faith” rather than works. Certainly 
the gap that exists between our best 
thinking and our best doing impedes 
educational progress and often 
makes the results of our efforts an 
inviting target for criticism. Edu- 
cation needs increased public con- 
fidence based on actual performance 
rather than a wishful faith in tradi- 
tional ideals and institutional sym- 
bols. 

We can have new schools for new 
times only as we implement our 
best educational thinking with ef- 
fective administrative organization, 
an experimental approach to im- 
proved classroom methods and ma- 
terials, and continued self-evalua- 
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tion in the light of purposes to be 
achieved. Unfortunately the pull of | 
established practice is strong in 
most faculty groups and in most ad- 
ministrative minds. In some institu- 
tional circles the respect for the 
classical pattern of education that 
characterized American colleges for 
150 years amounts almost to a cult- 
ish worship, and credits, marks, 
transcripts, degrees, and prerequi- 
sites are part of a sacred ritual. But 
where faculty and administration 
have joined hands in an all-out ex- 
perimental attack on the problem 
of providing a new education, hav- 
ing first clarified for themselves the 
desired goals, real educational prog- 
ress has been made. 

An effective general-education 
program must adjust its curriculum 
to its students. Its developmental 
goals must be as broad as the needs 
and interests it is designed to serve. 
It cannot measure its success solely 
in terms of academic “standards” 
and traditional “marks.” It recog- 
nizes the human variations of 
ability and keeps its program flexi- 
ble. It adapts readily to shifting 
patterns of social and economic 
change. It is problem conscious. 

Recognizing the need for indi- 
vidual guidance in the light of in- 
dividual needs and interests, it de- 
velops a co-ordinated counseling 
service. To promote better integra- 
tion of learning, it breaks down 
rigid departmental walls and effects 
a “group organization” of subjects 
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which permits cross-fertilization be- 
tween courses and departments. It 
encompasses the basic areas of hu- 
man experience—not excluding the 
occupational interests which con- 
tribute to personal and family 
sustenance, to social self-esteem, 
and to the satisfactions of creative 
endeavor. 


How To Recognize the Type 
of School 


If you will look in at the school- 
house door, and look long enough 
to find the answers to questions 
such as the following, you can de- 
termine whether the education 
being administered to students is of 
the “old type” or the “new type”: 


Are all students being put through 
the same mill, regardless of their indi- 
vidual interests, needs, and abilities? 

Are the courses, in the main, “text- 
book” courses not supplemented by 
other instructional aids and resources? 

Are tests and examinations largely 
tests of memory and factual knowledge 
rather than measures of ability to 
apply learning to practical problems? 
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Does classroom practice discourage 
free expression of opinion, honest ex- 
pression of doubt, or the democratic 
discussion of modern issues and prob- 
lems? 

Is the so-called “reorganization” of 
courses simply a reshuffling of the 
time-old and treasured “pieces” of sub- 
ject matter? 

Does the counseling system consist 
largely in telling a student what 
courses he must take? 

Does the counselor (or faculty ad- 
viser) direct the student’s course of 
action instead of helping him define 
and weigh the values involved in order 
that he may develop some degree of 
intelligent self-dependence in thinking 
through his own problems? 


These are only symptomatic 
questions. If the answers are “yes,” 
you may know that the school you 
are surveying is still “defending the 
faith” with the outdated sword and 
spear. Its effort may be sincere and 
its belief in its mission may be un- 
questioned, but, if the prophets of 
general education are right (and I 
hope they are), it will soon be an 
anachronism in a new age. 


Geography in California Junior Colleges 


ARTHUR CARTHEW 


as a separate sub- 
_ Ject is taught in forty-three of the 
fifty-two public junior colleges of 
California, a recent survey revealed. 
In most of the few colleges where 
the subject is not taught at present, 
plans call for adding geography 
classes as soon as staff and physical 
facilities are available and demand 
can justify its inclusion in the cur- 
riculum. Among those colleges 
teaching geography, considerable 
variation exists in course offerings, 
teacher qualifications, departmen- 
tal placement, and available teach- 
ing equipment. 


Course Offerings 
As is indicated by Table 1, the 


most widely taught course is eco- 
nomic geography, offered by thirty- 
three schools. Enrolment in the 
spring semester of 1948 totaled 
1,571 students, with figures from 
several colleges missing. Next in 
frequency of offering is the course 
in principles of geography, parallel- 
ing the University of California 


ARTHUR CARTHEW 15 instructor of 
geography in Los Angeles City Col- 
lege, Califorma. 


1A-B course. In the first semester, 
physical geography is taught; in the 
second semester, human or cultural 
geography. Twenty-four colleges 
offer such a course, with enrolments 
totaling more than 1,500. Beyond 
these two courses, offerings in ge- 
ography by the junior colleges of 
TaBLE 1.—Courses In GEOGRAPHY OFFERED IN 


Sprinc, 1948, 1n 43 CALIFORNIA 
Junior CoLLeces 


Number of 
Course Enrolment 
Course 
Economic geography .. 33 1,571 
Principles of geography 24 1,502 
Global geography .... 4 91 
Weather and climate 3 140 
United States ....... 1 35 
Political geography .. 1 18 


the state are limited. Only three 
schools offer courses in weather and 
climate and four, a course in global 
geography, a non-university type 
offering. Four other courses—politi- 
cal geography, map-reading and in- 
terpretation, the United States, and 
the geography of California—are 
listed in the catalogues and are oc- 
casionally offered by several col- 
leges. 
It is evident from this listing that 
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GEOGRAPHY IN CALIFORNIA 


the course offerings are dictated, in 
the main, by an effort to parallel the 
program of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley and Los Angeles. 
Thus the heavy enrolments in eco- 
nomic geography result from the re- 
quirement of such a course in the 
University’s School of Business Ad- 
ministration. By the same token, 
the acceptance of Geography 1A for 
physical-science credit and Geogra- 
phy 1B for social-science credit by 
the University has made it advisa- 
ble for junior colleges to offer paral- 
lel courses. In addition, the position 
of the Geography 1A-B course in 
the teacher-training program of the 
University makes it desirable for 
junior colleges to offer this course 
for students intending to complete 
their teacher-training preparation 
at the University. 

Because of the attempted paral- 
lelism between many of the junior- 
college courses and those of the 
University, it is highly important 
that junior-college instructors keep 
in close touch with the University 
departments on such matters as 
course content, credit aspects, pre- 
requisites, textbooks, and other 
teaching materials. Frequently in- 
structors have failed to do so, to the 
hardship of junior-college students 
transferring to the University. The 
widely offered basic courses serve 
to satisfy approximately the same 
requirements in several of the state 
and private colleges as well as those 
of the University, although in most 
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cases their geography requirements 
are not so comprehensive. 

The limited offering beyond the 
courses in economic geography and 
principles of geography is due, in 
large measure, to the physical limi- 
tations of the various colleges. Only 
the larger junior colleges or those 
with geography specialists can offer 
additional courses. A few have a 
broad enough offering to permit a 
student to complete the lower-di- 
vision requirements for a major 
in geography as defined by the 
University. Thus the courses in 
weather and climate and in map- 
reading and interpretation are de- 
signed, at least in part, to serve the 
potential major. 

In few schools are courses offered 
which are not equivalent to uni- 
versity courses. This may be ex- 
plained by the fact that most stu- 
dents taking geography plan to 
transfer to the University or to 
some other senior college and wish 
to be assured of credit for work 
taken in the junior college. A gen- 
eral survey course in world geogra- 
phy at the junior-college level for 
those students not intending to con- 
tinue beyond the fourteenth year 
is taught by several schools and 
might well be more widely offered. 
Such a study should be largely de- 
scriptive and should avoid much of 
the complexity of the present course 
in geographical principles. It would 
make a particularly valuable con- 
tribution to a_ general-education 
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program. For those students who 
take such a course and later enter 
the University, elective credit 
should be assured. 

With the increasing interest dis- 
played in geography since the war, 
it would seem desirable for some 
of the larger colleges to broaden 
their offerings to make it possible 
for students to complete the lower- 
division prerequisites for a major in 
geography. The need for more ge- 
ography teachers and the increasing 
number of outlets for geographers 
in government and business would 
justify more college majors. With 
the international situation § as 
strained as it is, more courses in 
map-reading and _ interpretation 
and in weather and climate should 
be offered for men and women who 
might become associated with the 
armed services. However, in view 
of the limitations of plant and staff, 
it hardly seems likely that the fu- 
ture will witness any major expan- 
sion of course offerings in geography, 
which at present are adequate in 
most schools. 


Quality of Geographic 


Instruction 


The fact that geography is rather 
widely taught is one thing; how ef- 
fectively it is taught may well be 
something else. Although educators 
have long recognized the difficulty 
of measuring the quality of teach- 
ing, some indication may be ob- 
tained from the degrees held by 
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instructors, the issuing institutions, 
and the subject majors. Of the 
sixty-one instructors teaching ge- 
ography in the public junior colleges 
of the state, nineteen possess the 
Bachelor’s degree or the equivalent; 
thirty-five hold the Master’s or 
equivalent; and seven, the Doctor’s. 
In terms of degrees held, those 
teaching geography might appear 
to be well prepared. The University 
of California at Berkeley has been 
the principal training school, with 
fifteen holding degrees from there; 
the University of Southern Califor- 
nia has issued nine degrees; Stan- 
ford University and the University 
of California at Los Angeles, five 
each. Nineteen instructors possess 
degrees from colleges scattered over 
the United States, some rather 
small and obscure schools, others of 
highest rank. Two instructors hold 
degrees from foreign universities. 
The degrees from the large Califor- 
nia universities can be readily ap- 
praised, but others are more dif- 
ficult to evaluate. 

The story regarding the major 
subject is less encouraging. Only 
fifteen of the sixty-one instructors 
possess a major degree in geogra- 
phy. Nine majored in history and a 
similar number in geology. Eight 
majored in economics; eight, in so- 
cial science; and diminishing num- 
bers, in many other subjects, some 
far removed from geography. Thus 
it is apparent that the greatest num- 
ber of teachers of geography are not 
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geography majors by training. This 
in itself should not lead to a con- 
clusion that those not majoring in 
the subject are doing an inferior 
teaching job, nor does it follow that 
teachers having majored in geogra- 
phy present the subject in the most 
effective manner. However, other 
things being equal, it is probable 
that an instructor teaches best that 
subject in which he has specialized 
in college or university. 

The lack of instructors with ge- 


ography majors among the teachers 


may be explained by the failure on 
the part of administrators to ap- 
preciate the need for specialists to 
teach the subject. Furthermore, in 
many junior colleges there are not 
enough classes in geography to 
justify hiring a full-time geography 
teacher. Hence instructors teach 
several subjects, in some of which 
they are frequently rather ill-pre- 
pared. It should be pointed out that 
this situation does not affect ge- 
ography alone. Another reason for 
the presence of few geographers in 
junior-college teaching has been the 
lack of available certificated teach- 
ers with a major in the subject. 
Most colleges could not obtain a 
qualified geographer if they wanted 
one. Only the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley and Los Angeles 
have trained graduate geographers, 
and enrolments have been all too 
limited to meet the need. More 
specialists in geography are needed, 
and competent young people who 
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are interested in the subject should 
be informed of the opportunities. 

Degrees, majors, training institu- 
tions, etc., are only part of the story 
of qualification. The individual 
factors of personality and skill in 
the classroom are equally impor- 
tant, but no means of evaluating 
such factors fall within the province 
of this study. Judging from the 
measurable preparation of those 
instructing in geography, it would 
seem there is room for improvement 
in the standard of geography in- 
struction in the junior colleges of 
the state. 


Department Placement 


Considerable variation exists in 
the departmental placement of ge- 


ography. This is due in part to the 


dual nature of geography as both a 
physical and a social science but 
even more to the problem of junior- 
college organization. Few subjects 
are consistently placed or uniformly 
departmentalized in the many jun- 
ior colleges. In twenty-four schools 
geography is taught within the 
social-science department; in nine, 
in the business or commerce depart- 
ment; in seven, in the earth-science 
or combined geography-geology de- 
partment. Four schools list it within 
the physical-science department, 
and in three schools it is given in- 
dependent status. 

In several colleges the work in 
geography is divided between two 
departments. This arrangement is 
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generally unsatisfactory, for it re- 
sults in some duplication of work 
and frequently makes it impossible 
to hire a specialist and to use the 
instructional materials to best ad- 
vantage. The combination of ge- 
ography and geology has worked 
particularly well in several of the 
colleges. The use of much common 
material and the greater chance of 
obtaining specialists in the field 
favor this combination. Where ge- 
ography is taught in the social- 
studies department, there seems to 
be more of a tendency to use non- 
specialists as instructors and to in- 
trust historians or economists with 
the instruction of geography. 

The matter of department place- 
ment depends so much on the size 
and history of the institution and 
the major interest of those handling 
the work in geography that it is 
little wonder much variation exists. 
In any case, consolidating the work 
- in geography in one department will 
result in improved offerings. 


Equipment 

The data in Table 2 indicate 
that most of the colleges are well 
equipped with maps, globes, visual 
aids, reference materials, etc., to do 
a good job of presenting the subject. 
In a considerable number of cases, 
however, topographic maps are not 
available. This would seem to in- 
dicate a lack of emphasis on the 
physical aspect of the subject—a 
lack that should be corrected. 
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In only sixteen institutions are 
special rooms used in geography in- 
struction. This again might imply 
weakness in the instructional pro- 
gram. Geography can certainly best 
be taught in a room adequately 
equipped with wall maps, globes, 
screen, bulletin boards, and tables. 
TABLE 2.—EQuiPMENT PROVIDED FOR GEOGRA- 


PHY INSTRUCTION IN 43 CALIFORNIA 
Junior CoLLeces 


Number of 

Equipment Colleges 

Providing 
41 
39 
Library reference books ... 38 
Motion-picture projector ... 35 
Slide projector ............ 33 
Geographical periodicals ... 31 
Topographic maps ......... 28 
18 
16 


It should not be presented as a 
straight lecture course for which 
any room with four walls would 
suffice. Those interested in the sub- 
ject should press for specially 
equipped rooms—a provision which 
would do much to improve instruc- 
tion and to give geography a firmer 
place in the college program. 


Conclusion 

The status of geography, par- 
ticularly in view of its widespread 
offering in the junior colleges of 
California is, on the whole, en- 
couraging to those appreciating the 
important contribution that the 
subject can make in the educational 
program. The most obvious weak- 
ness is the lack of sufficient instruc- 
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tors adequately trained in the sub- 
ject—a situation that takes con- 
siderable time to correct. The pres- 
ent situation in geography varies 
widely from school to school in ac- 
cordance with the instructional and 
administrative staffs. Where well- 
trained superior teachers are work- 
ing with sympathetic administra- 
tors, the program in geography 
flourishes. Unfortunately, in a few 
instances, poorly equipped instruc- 
tors or unco-operative administra- 
tors result in ineffective programs. 
From the student point of view, 
geography is in demand, as is 
clearly demonstrated by the large 
enrolments in several of the junior 
colleges where qualified specialists 
are teaching. One need only refer to 
recent polls testing simple place 
geography to realize the national 
need for more geography instruc- 
tion. With a serious lack of instruc- 
tion in the high schools of the state, 
the junior colleges must fill the gap. 
In some respects there are ad- 
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vantages in the fact that geography 
is a “fresh subject” to most junior- 
college students and not just “more 
of the same” on a supposedly higher 
level. Good teaching by specialists 
will fill the geography classrooms 
in any junior college of the state. 

It should be kept constantly in 
mind that the status of many jun- 
ior-college subjects depends on 
their position in the universitiés 
and colleges of the state. In geog- 
raphy it is gratifying to note the 
expanding departments at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
and at several of the state colleges. 
It is unfortunate that the status of — 
the subject is not higher in certain 
private universities and colleges, 
but possibly time will improve the 
situation. Certainly the new em- 
phasis and respect accorded geog- 
raphy both by the public and by 
educators is encouraging. It may be 
said that the junior colleges of 
California are in step with the 
trend. 
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Foreign Languages and the Postwar Era 


JACOB ORNSTEIN 


A new spirit pervades the for- 
eign-language field today. The 
writer, returning to the classroom 
after wartime service abroad, could 
not help noting that all was not as 
we had left it in the days when the 
atomic bomb was still a figment of 
the comic strip. 

The heavy increase in language 
enrolments and the significant fact 
that veterans are among the most 
enthusiastic students of foreign lan- 
guages—both tend to show that 
World War II has left an unmistak- 
able imprint upon the language 
picture in this country. 

Speak with the postwar language 
student; inquire why, ‘if he is not 
required to study a language, he is 
enrolled in French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Italian, or Russian. The reply 
will usually be that he wishes to 
speak the language, to acquire ac- 
tive mastery of it for use in travel, 
commerce, government service, sci- 
entific translation, literary en- 
deavor, or teaching abroad. There 


Jacos OrNSTEIN is a member of 
the faculty in the Division of Lan- 
guages and Literature at Waldorf 
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is a sense of purpose which was 
scarcely apparent before the war. 


Criticisms of Pre-war Teaching 


The veteran often reacts in a very 
positive manner when interrogated 
about his motivation. Quite com- 
monly he will emphasize that dur- 
ing his overseas service he had felt 
himself at a decided disadvantage 
in not knowing any tongue save his 
own, that he envied Europeans 
their ability to use two or three 
languages. Many veterans feel 
somewhat bitter about their lan- 
guage experience in high school or 
college previous to the war. A com- 
mon assertion is, “I had two years 
of French in high school and, when 
I got over to France, I couldn’t say 
even the simplest things.” 

The writer would like to inter- 
pose here that this dissatisfaction 
with previous linguistic training 
was not without justification. In 
his own experience, he met few 
servicemen overseas who could even 
order a meal in the language of the 
country where they were stationed. 
Naturally such a phenomenon could 
scarcely fill a language teacher with 
pride in his accomplishments. 
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Nevertheless, let us not be too 
harsh in our self-criticism. Before 
World War II the primary objective 
in foreign-language-teaching was 
avowedly a reading knowledge. In 
that purpose we did not entirely 
fail, for it was (and often still is) 
standard procedure to read French, 
German, or Spanish literary classics 
as early as the second year. Yet 
a dismally small number of students 
learned to speak a foreign tongue. 


A New Emphasis 


Now the emphasis has largely 
shifted. The textbooks appearing in 
the postwar period abound in such 
titles as “Spoken French,” “Spoken 
Russian,” “Conversational Ger- 
man.” Advertisements in news- 
papers and magazines proclaim the 
merits of language schools that are 
prepared to teach the spoken mas- 
tery of any of thirty languages. 
New and improved phonograph lan- 
guage courses are constantly being 
made available, designed for self- 
tuition and class use and embrac- 
ing not only the commonly taught 
tongues but also such languages as 
Russian, Arabic, and Siamese. 

During the war the armed forces, 
in need of personnel speaking a 
number of languages, instituted 
an intensive language program. 
Trained linguists and language in- 
structors undertook to teach serv- 
ice personnel, within the frame- 
work of the Army Specialized 
Training Program, a basic speaking 
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knowledge of virtually all major 
languages of the globe. This experi- 
ence was rich in lessons, and the 
results accomplished were often 
surprising. Within a matter of 
months men were trained to con- 
verse in such languages as Chinese, 
Turkish, German, or Italian, suf- 
ficiently well to satisfy military 
exigencies. 

The A.S.T.P. program appealed 
to the public at large, and language 
instructors are often asked whether 
they teach by the “army method.” 
Numerous former A.S.T.P.  stu- 
dents, their appetites whetted, have 
re-enrolled in language courses un- 
der the G.I. Bill. 

The French say: “Plus ¢a change, 
plus c’est la méme chose”’— “The 
more it changes, the more it re- 
mains the same.” This is, in a cer- 
tain sense, true of the new trend 
toward conversation in language- 
teaching. Conversation has been 
taught as long as foreign languages 
have figured in curriculums. The 
main difference is that, at the pres- 
ent moment, more instructors are 
emphasizing the spoken language 
than ever before in the history of 
the United States. 

Instead of preoccupation with 
verb paradigms, fine points of gram- 
matical usage, endless lists of vocab- 
ulary for memorization, translating 
intricate passages into English— 
so loathsome to all but the pro- 
fessional grammarian—the students 
learn by doing. Each student speaks 
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in the foreign language, answering 
the instructor’s questions, asking 
the instructor questions, carrying 
on brief conversations, giving short 
speeches before the class on various 
subjects. The class hour becomes a 
“laboratory period”; the learning 
situation is the nearest possible ap- 
proximation of residence and daily 
life in a foreign country. 

The average language student 
takes a language for two years. The 
question logically arises: What de- 
gree of conversational fluency can 
be achieved in this period of time? 
The college situation does not quite 
parallel the A.S.T.P. experience, for 
the service students devoted them- 
selves practically full time to the 
language in question. For example, 
students of Japanese often aver- 
aged ten hours daily of study 
(hence, the nomenclature “inten- 
sive language program”). Never- 
theless, it is pleasantly surprising to 
note how much material can be 
covered conversationally in four 
fifty-minute periods weekly. The 
range of topics is naturally limited 
during the first part of the course— 
the time of day, the weather, shop- 
ping, foods and table talk, etc. By 
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the end of the first year and during 


‘the second year, the topics become 


more varied, more complicated, and 
more abstract. In the first semester, 
second-year Spanish classes at Wal- 
dorf College discuss such topics as 
sports, international politics, the 
United Nations, individual philoso- 
phies of life, literature and writers, 
music and composers. 


Social Implications 


What are the social implications 
of this new conversational trend? 
Languages are patently a vital 
means of communication with other 
peoples. The fact that so many 
American college students have a 
desire and an interest in attaining 
active mastery of. the language of 
neighbor nations is one more sign 
that the isolationism following 
World War I is not with us this 
time. It is to be hoped that the 
study of spoken languages—Euro- 
pean, Near Eastern, and Asiatic— 
combined with the study of the cul- 
ture, customs, history, and litera- 
ture of the respective peoples, may 
be an effective instrument in forg- 
ing the ideal of world peace and in- 
ternational co-operation. 


Teaching American H{1story to 
Terminal Students 


CHARLES BOSS 


Ira junior college places both col- 
lege-preparatory aid terminal stu- 
dents in one classroom, the Ameri- 
can history teacher can employ 
three ways in which to adapt the 
material to terminal students, each 
method also being of interest and 
profit to the preparatory students. 
The three ways which can be used 
to adjust the material to the abili- 
ties, needs, and interests of the ter- 
minal students are (1) teaching 
realistically, (2) insisting that all 
students acquire the essential mini- 
mums, and (3) considering the 
individual personality. 

If the instructor makes a consci- 
entious effort to satisfy the termi- 
nal students in the general-educa- 
tion program, he need not worry 
that the effect on preparatory stu- 
dents will be adverse. Further, the 
instructor must shift his teaching 
emphasis to interest the terminal 
students for democratic and profes- 
sional reasons; for (1) a large pro- 
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portion of students in public jun- 
ior colleges are terminal students 
and a public junior college must be 
adjusted primarily to the needs 
of all the students enrolled, and (2) 
teaching “terminally” will make the 
junior-college instructor a much 
more effective and _ interesting 
teacher. 


Teach Realistically 


School history, to be made real and 
kept real, should begin with realities 
which can either be observed directly 
or which can be represented directly, 
and should continue throughout the 
school course to provide frequent op- 
portunities for appeals to such ma- 


terials [7: 176]. 

One practical approach is to or- 
ganize American history around the 
activities of the community. Em- 
ploy the community for examples, 
illustrations, proof. A counterpart 
of many historical events may be 
found in the community, and the 
teacher would do well to expand the 
community story for greater class 
interest. Assign students to writing 
a history of the locality for the 
period covered in the course. The 
instructor may invite speakers from 
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the community to enlighten or illus- 
trate a page from the history book. 
The class may take a tour of the 
locality. 

Because of the large number of 
students flocking to the public jun- 
ior colleges, the lecture method is 
commonly employed to provide 
mass instruction. In spite of the 
emergency appeal of the lecture, 
this method will survive as an ef- 
fective teaching procedure. The 
type of lecture that is advocated 
for terminal instruction is the kind 
that takes up about 75 per cent of 
the hour, the remainder of the 
period being devoted to informal 
questioning, with the students quiz- 
zing the instructor. 

Ellis Spackman, the exceptionally 
interesting lecturer in_ terminal 
American history at San Bernar- 
dino Junior College, allows students 
to ask questions at any time during 
the presentation. Mr. Spackman 
has improved the traditional lecture 
presentation in other ways: (1) He 
uses the first five minutes to sum- 
marize the last lecture. (2) He al- 
ways has a definite, well-organized 
approach toward certain stated ob- 
jectives. (3) He speaks like an en- 
thusiastic explorer anxious to share 
the bold facts of the course and thus 
heightens student interest. (4) 


Finally and most important, he 
never “talks down” to the terminal 
students. 

Another way of teaching with in- 
terest and realism is to attack prob- 
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lems rather than simply to try to 
cover the old material. Harbeson 
suggests that the instructor reor- 
ganize the subject matter “around 
problems of the modern world, go- 
ing into the past only to the extent 
to which such data will shed light 
on the present” (5: 171). At San 
Bernardino Junior College we have 
introduced for the terminal stu- 
dents a whole new course entitled 
“Present-Day Issues.” This one- 
semester course is recommended to 
terminal students who complete the 
American history course. 

American history can be taught 
with interest and realism when in- 
tegrated with the other social sci- 
ences. If it is integrated with 


-economics, sociology, and political 


science, each field makes its own 
contribution to the fidelity of the 
whole picture. When consideration 
is given to the total social situation 
and the resources of the community 
are employed in teaching, the stu- 
dents’ learning is indeed motivated 
and integrated. 

Telling students the vocations of 
historical personalities may pro- 
mote realism and interest. For ex- 
ample, both preparatory and termi- 
nal students enjoy hearing that 
Lincoln served as attorney for the 
Rock Island and the Illinois Central 
railroads and that Harry S. Truman 
was employed as timekeeper on the 
construction of the Santa Fe Rail- 
way in about 1902. Such tidbits 
make human many of the personali- 
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ties who are studied in American 
history. 

Another way of making class 
work interesting is to employ the 
more popular avenues of the gen- 
eral-education objectives. For ex- 
ample, since students enjoy the 
motion picture, why not use more 
motion pictures in the teaching of 
American history? When students 
charge that history is “dry,” the 
teacher should enliven the work 
with a presentation of concepts by 
means of debates and special prob- 
lem projects. The process of educa- 
tion must be conditioned by the 
interests held by junior-college stu- 
dents. During certain moments in 
almost every lecture, Mr. Spack- 
man has the screen lowered to illus- 
trate a point by showing a map or a 
series of cartoons sketching certain 
historical events. In addition, maps, 
cartoons, illustrations, outlines, and 
exceptional student work are dis- 
played on the huge history bulletin 
board. This bulletin material is 
changed daily, to keep step with 
what goes on in the quiz classes and 
lectures. Also on this board is a 
chart showing the schedule of tests 
and assignments required for the 
whole semester. Our terminal stu- 
dents know where they are every 
day of the semester. 


The Essential Minmmums 


One of the chief defects of the 
traditional college survey course 
in American history is that it tries 
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to tell the same story in a shorter 
time than it took in the high school. 
Poured over the students in a lec- 
ture three times a week, the course — 
overwhelms the students with mul- 
tiplicity of detail. All too frequently 
the difference between the college 
course and the high-school course is 
in the quantity of material covered 
and not in the quality of the pres- 
entation (9: 527). The inevitable 
result is the consideration of too 
many generalizing principles, with 
emphasis on too many little ideas. 
Small wonder that junior-college 
students rebel and drop out. Obvi- 
ously, just adding new information 
is not the answer. 

The American history instructor 
in public junior colleges must 
choose whether the course shall be 
subject-matter centered or func- 
tionally organized. Since the junior 
college is handling a greater propor- 
tion of terminal students, the func- 
tional pattern is the basically sound 
foundation. Furthermore, in order 
to protect the instructor untrained 
in junior-college teaching, the func- 
tional approach can be controlled 
somewhat by emphasis upon the 
minimum, necessary essentials of 
the course. Weitzel (16), Wesley 
(1: 74), Lounsbury (10: 514), and 
Fells (4: 514) have recommended, 
indirectly, that a standard be estab- 
lished covering a comprehensive 
list of functional minimum essen- 
tials. 

Sexson and Harbeson deprecate 
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the idea that standards of attain- 
ment based on an artificial norm 
should be set up by the faculty in 
terminal courses (11: 276). Since 
this paper is considering courses 
enrolling both terminal and pre- 
paratory students in the same gen- 
eral-education classroom, criticism 
of such a testing program must be 
recognized. Sexson and Harbeson 
maintain that a good case can be 
made for testing preparatory stu- 
dents for minimum standards but 
that to apply this method to termi- 
nal students would only chase them 
from the junior college. They close 
their argument with this sentence: 
“After all, there is no absolute, 
minimum standard of excellence to 
which all should be obliged to con- 
form in order to survive” (11: 276). 
In reply to Sexson and Harbeson, 
several reasons are here given in 
favor of insisting that every junior- 
college student must at least be 
aware of the minimum essentials of 
American history. 

The first reason is that teaching 
a diagnostic list of essentials to 


junior-college students will do much — 


toward attaining vertical integra- 
tion of subject matter in American 
history. Although the National 
Council for the Social Studies (13) 
accepts the practice of teaching 
American history from the middle 
grades through junior college, they 
are not sure that the procedure 
now followed is the best method. 


Koos (9: 510) and Wesley (1: 64— 
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93) have frequently pointed out the 
unnecessary overlapping in Ameri- 
can history at the various grade 
levels. 

The second reason for teaching 
American history in terms of mini- 
mum essentials is that this plan 
provides an excellent framework — 
in which to present a comprehensive 
picture of the course. Presenting 
history as a succession of occur- 
rences lacking coherence makes it 
difficult for students to retain the 
ideas presented. 

The American history teacher 
must select from a pile of -raw 
material those events, ideas, and 
personalities which have signifi- 
cance in picturing a definite pattern 
of historical development. The jun- 
ior-college instructor has the fur- 
ther obligation of explaining why 
these chosen minimum essentials 
are significant. The selection of any 
item and the emphasis attached to 
it should depend on the present and 
future life-interests of the students. 

Furthermore, teaching American 
history with emphasis on the mini- 
mum essentials is one convenient 
way of instructing both terminal 
and preparatory students in the 
same classroom. All students should 
be acquainted with the essentials of 
the course, but the preparatory 
students must, in addition, be ac- 
quainted with assigned collateral 
reading of differing amounts and 
character. Since terminal student 
loads are necessarily “shop-heavy,” 
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they should not be required to read 
many outside reports; their major 
responsibility is getting acquainted 
with the fundamentals of the course 
—the terminology, skills, under- 
standings and attitudes. 


There are many ... historical terms 
which, if properly defined and de- 
veloped, would serve to illuminate the 
fields of history for both teachers and 
pupils. At present these terms are 
stumbling blocks set on a path that is 
already dark; they should be located, 
charted, and converted into light sta- 
tions in the presence of which the 
pupils might exclaim, “Ah, here at least 
is something that I know!” [15: 216] 


Once the social-science instruc- 
tors of a junior college come to 
agreement on what constitutes the 
essential minimums of the Ameri- 
can history course, the next prob- 
lem is to determine how these fun- 
damentals should be taught. If the 
purpose of social science is to un- 
derstand the significance of facts, 
most certainly these essentials will 
not be taught as a spelling list. In- 
stead, the subject matter will be 
organized about units meaningful 


_ to terminal students, with course 


essentials included in it like parts of 
a jigsaw puzzle. 

To prevent the probability that 
these minimums of history will be 
taught mechanistically, the essen- 


tials can be grouped under three 


headings: (1) habits and skills, (2) 
understandings, and (3) attitudes.’ 


1For a detailed explanation of this method, 
read Boss (2). 


This three-kinds-of-learning ap- 
proach can be employed equally 
well with both terminal and college- 
preparatory students. The students 
are discouraged from memorizing 
the fundamentals of the course, as 
these essentials are taught in- 
directly. Again, the junior-college 
instructor employing this method 
is discouraged from teaching these 
fundamentals mechanistically. 
Next, can anything be done in 
the testing program to enable the 
students, especially the terminal 
students, to learn the minimum 
essentials of American history? 
Sexson and Harbeson may be 
correct when they state that the 
achievement of terminal students 
should not be measured in relation 
to an arbitrary standard (11: 276). 
This does not mean that terminal 
students should not be taught the 
fundamentals of American history 
or cannot be taught them. It is pos- 
sible to construct tests which will 


enable terminal students to achieve 


the fundamentals of an American 
history course. 

Smeltzer (12) devised a method 
of testing and teaching which raised 
the performance of the low end of 
the class. He lectured on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and the first part of 
the Thursday hour. During the 
last part of the hour on Thursday, 
he gave the class an objective test, 
covering the essentials of what had 
been presented in the lectures. On 


Friday he handed back the scored 
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papers and discussed the answers; 
the remaining part of the Friday 
hour was devoted to a general sum- 
mary of the unit. Those students 
who scored B or higher on the 
weekly test were excused from the 
Monday class. With this reduction 
in the class size on Monday, the 
poorer students got extra help on 
the points that they had missed the 
previous week. It must be admitted 
that the advantage of this method 
does not appear in the uniform 
progress of the whole class but 
mainly in the improvement in the 
poorer students. 

Another way in which a teaching- 
testing method may be employed in 
bringing home the essentials of 
American history is the procedure 
which the present writer employed 
at Herzl Junior College.? As the 
class worked their way through the 
chapters of the textbook, certain 
concepts were discussed and labeled 
as fundamental. In addition, the 
teacher and class argued why cer- 
tain dates were stressed as more 
important than other dates. Stu- 
dents were told that these concepts 
and dates were “guaranteed test 
questions,” that they were responsi- 
ble for this information in every 
test up to the event reached chrono- 
logically in class. Each test included 


2I employed this teaching method at Herzl 
Junior College, Chicago, in 1946-47. Practi- 
cally all the students enjoyed this method of 
teaching. “Students know where they are at,” 
was the familiar comment. 
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the fundamental concepts and dates 
relevant to the material covered. 
The scored examinations were re- 
turned, and a class hour was spent 
discussing every question. Students 
were urged to keep their test papers, 
as the most frequently missed ques- 
tions were repeated on the succeed- 
ing examination. The final test in- 
cluded questions from all the old 
examinations, plus whatever new 
material the class had worked 
through since the latest test. Nat- 
urally, all repeated questions were 
reworded. This overlapping test 
pattern was most effective. At the 
end of the semester the students 
had acquired, painlessly, a thor- 
ough acquaintanceship with a set of 
ideas and dates deemed fundamen- 
tal in American history. This teach- 
ing-testing method was also em- 
ployed by this writer at San Ber- 
nardino Junior College in 1947-48 
with the special college-preparatory 
class in American history. Again, 
most of the students found profit 
in the procedure. 

Primarily, the achievement of 
terminal students in American his- 
tory should be measured in terms of 
growth of the learner. Acquisition 
of the fundamentals may be em- 
ployed as one criterion in measuring 
the amount of growth. It must be 
understood that this is not the only 
evaluation of growth to be consid- 
ered; factors other than acquaint- 
ance with dates, facts, and terms 
must be: evaluated in_ student 
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growth. Nevertheless, a test of 
historical understanding should be 
grounded on essential minimums; 
for thinking historically cannot be 


done in a vacuum. 


A comprehensive examination on 
the whole course may be given the 
junior-college students in the first 
week of school. This test can in- 
clude, besides other items, the mini- 
mum essentials of the course. The 
papers are not returned, nor is there 
too much emphasis on the purpose 
of this test. The instructor may 
explain that the examination is 
given just to tell him how and where 
to begin in the course. The final 
examination of the course can in- 
clude these same minimum essen- 
tials, worded differently. The in- 
structor can now compare scores 
from both papers and evaluate the 
amount of growth made by each 
student. The student’s mark can 
then depend partly on the com- 
parative differences in scores and 
partly on his co-operation in class. 


Respecting Student Personality 


A third way in which the Ameri- 
can history teacher can adapt his 
material to junior-college students 
is to recognize their individual per- 
sonalities. He can employ this 
information in three ways: (1) 
teaching the students as a group, 
helping all of them to attain a 
reasonable minimum standard of 
achievement; (2) assisting each 
terminal student to attain the maxi- 


mum development of which he is’ 
capable; and (3) encouraging the 
preparatory students to exceed the 
minimum by following their in- 
dividual interests through outside 
assignments. 

As stated repeatedly, part of the 
American history mark must be 
based on the acquisition of the 
minimum essentials of the course. 
The other part of the mark can be 
an evaluation of how the student 
has responded to the curriculum; 
personality changes, growth in the 
course, and a co-operative spirit 
are items to consider here. Obvi- 
ously, mere acquisition of subject 
matter does not constitute an ed- 
ucation. 

First, the terminal and college- 
preparatory students may be taught 
as a single group since they have a 
great many characteristics in com- 
mon. The age range of the majority 
of students is from seventeen to 
twenty years (5: 169). They hold 
a common, community heritage. 
They are being trained for citizen- 
ship and personal adequacy; ob- 
jectives of a general education ap- 
ply to all of them. Because of an 
overlapping intelligence and inter- 
est range, the students cannot be 
separated into diagnostic groups. 
Sexson and Harbeson (11: 51) and 
Judd (8) suggest that the approach 
to the problems of the curriculum 
should not be from a logical but 
from a psychological point of view. 
Therefore, it is possible to teach 
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groups by reorganizing the subject- 
matter content in accordance with 
some of the enumerated common 
interests and growth needs of all 
junior-college students. Further- 
more, there are assets in such group 
instruction not found in individual- 
ized teaching. This method provides 
opportunity for the students to 
work co-operatively, integrating 
and sharing experiences with one 
another. Among the many methods 
that can be employed in group 
instruction are lectures, debates, 
panel discussions, committee proj- 
ects, special groups and community 
tours. 

There are many ways in which 
the instructor can treat each stu- 
dent as an individual and help him 
achieve the maximum development 
in American history. 

1. INTERVIEW.—“For instance, an 
instructor may interview each member 
of a class within the first two or three 
weeks of a semester in order to get 
acquainted with each; the information 
and impressions thus gained he makes 
use of in his daily teaching and his as- 
signments” (3: 345). 

2. TERMINAL AND PREPARATORY AS- 
SIGNMENTS.—Adaptation of both class 
work and reading assignments to the 
future needs of the students. For ex- 
ample, since many terminal students 
are classified as nonreaders (14: 64), 
it might not be a bad idea to assign 
them some project with an element of 
community research and interview. 

3. CO-OPERATIVE PROJECTS. — The 
students should be given a share in the 
affairs of the course, such as recom- 
mending that certain topics be given 
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greater elaboration. The instructor 
should reappraise the out-of-school 
experiences of his students with the 
possibility that these experiences may 
be used in class. The instructor must 
give his students an opportunity to 
contribute in class. | 

4. PERSONAL-SOCIAL APPROACH. — 
“By this approach is meant an analysis 
of the relations of a situation, problem, 
fact, or issue to an individual’s per- 
sonal life and to his vital social ex- 
periences” (6: 80). 

5. INDIVIDUAL REPORTS.—Assign cer- 
tain problems or projects to volunteer 
students in order to encourage greater 
participation. 


It is important to remember that, 
in an American history classroom 
offering opportunity for much in- 
dividualized learning, adequate 
provision must be made for the 
sharing and integrating of experi- 
ences. Otherwise, student activity 
within the classroom might take on 
the atmosphere of a cafeteria type 
of education, with individual stu- 
dents selecting and munching over 
small portions of the course. An- 
other thing to remember is that 
there has been found no single group 
or individual method which would 
meet the needs of all students. 
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NortH CENTRAL CounciL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the North 
Central Council of Junior Colleges 
was held at Des Moines, Iowa, Oc- 
tober 14-16. Some of the speakers 
at the meeting were Dr. Charles E. 
Friley, president of lowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, whose subject was “Science 
and Social Progress”; President 
Henry G. Harmon, of Drake Uni- 
versity, who addressed the meeting 
on “The Junior College in the 
American Educational System”; 
Dr. William H. Conley, junior-col- 
lege specialist, United States Office 
of Education, who spoke on “Sig- 
nificant Issues in the Community 
College”; Dr. Norman Burns, of the 
North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, whose 
address was on “A Philosophy of 
Accreditation.” Dr. Harlie  L. 
Smith, president of William Woods 
College, Fulton, Missouri; Dr. B. 
Lamar Johnson, of Stephens Col- 
lege; and Dean Leland L. Meds- 
ker, president of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, were 


on the program. 


Significant steps are being taken 
by the North Central Association 
to formulate a more accurate phi- 
losophy of the junior college and to 
adopt functional, qualitative stand- 
ards for accreditation of institu- 
tions of this type. From reports re- 
ceived from the meeting, Dr. 
Burns’s address was received with 
great interest and enthusiasm. Dr. 
Burns said in part: 

It seems desirable that the Associa- 
tion sponsor a study of junior colleges 
in order that it might exert a construc- 
tive influence on the further develop- 
ment of these institutions. The proposal 
for a study was discussed, and the 
idea was indorsed at a meeting of rep- 


resentatives of your council with the 
officers of the North Central Associa- 


tion. As you know, a committee to 


make such a study was subsequently 
appointed by the Executive Committee 
of the Association. This committee has 
adopted the following as fundamental 
guiding principles: (1) that the crite- 
ria of excellence emerging from the 
study should be of such a character as 
to encourage institutional initiative 
and individuality and should in no way 
tend to fix the pattern of junior-college 
development; (2) that, in examining 
the nature and function of the junior 
college, consideration should be given 
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not only to its relationship to the high 
school and the senior college but also 
to its relationship to other agencies and 
to the community and clientele served. 

The North Central Association has 
agreed to supply the funds necessary 
for the preliminary stage of the study, 
and it is our hope that, once the study 
is well under way, it will also be pos- 
sible to secure support from one of the 
foundations. The response of the junior 
colleges in the twenty states served by 
the North Central Association to our 
request for co-operation has been grati- 
fying. To date 152 junior colleges have 
indicated that they would be interested 
in participating in the study and would 
be glad to fill in the inquiry forms 
which are now in the process of prepa- 
ration. I am sure that, through this 
co-operative endeavor of junior-college 
administrators and staff and the North 
Central Association, an important con- 
tribution can be made to the junior- 
college movement—undoubtedly one 
of the most significant developments 
in American education. 


Mippie ATLANTIC STATES 


The Junior College Council of 
the Middle Atlantic States met 
at Atlantic City, November 27, 
with Acting President Edward G. 
Schlaefer, Monmouth Junior Col- 
lege, New Jersey, in charge of the 
program. The morning session was 
devoted to a panel discussion of the 
question, “What Traits and Abili- 
ties Should Be Emphasized in the 
Selection and Training of Junior- 
College Teachers?” The chairman 
of the panel was Dean Kenneth C. 
MacKay, of Union Junior College, 
New Jersey, and members were 
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Robert E. Eiche, Altoona Under- 


graduate Center, Pennsylvania; 
Frank J. McMackin, dean, Jersey 
City Junior College; Hugh G. Price, 
dean, Montgomery Junior College, 
Maryland; and Miss Abby A. Suth- 
erland, president, Ogontz Junior 
College, Pennsylvania. 

At the luncheon meeting, Dr. 
Francis J. Brown, of the American 
Council on Education and executive 
secretary of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education, spoke 
on “Implementing the Recommen- 
dations of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education.” 


New ENcLanp CouncIiL 


During the past year the New 
England Junior College Council 
has been under the presidency of 
Dr. John H. Kingsley, president of 
Vermont Junior College, Montpel- 
ier. At the meeting in December, 
1947, a special committee composed 
of Dr. Milton D. Proctor, president 
of Westbrook Junior College, Port- 
land, Maine; Miss Dorothy M. Bell, 
president, Bradford Junior College, 
Bradford, Massachusetts; Dr. Alan 
S. Wilson, president, Hillyer Col- 
lege, Hartford, Connecticut; Dr. 
Lawrence L. Bethel, director, New 
Haven YMCA Junior College, New 
Haven, Connecticut; and Mrs. 
Gladys Beckett Jones, president of 
the Garland School, Boston, was 
appointed to study and report on 
the adoption of new standards for 
junior colleges in New England. 
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In 1948 the morning session was 
devoted to this report. Significant 
progress has been made both within 
the Council and with the New Eng- 
land Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Teacher prepa- 
ration furnished a topic for wide in- 
terest and discussion. The Execu- 
tive Secretary spoke at the lunch- 
eon on “Some Outstanding Devel- 
opments and Trends in the Junior 
Colleges during the Past Year.” 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Junior College Association 
was held at Bakersfield, November 
12 and 13, under the leadership of 
Dr. John L. Lounsbury, of San Ber- 
nardino, president of the Associa- 
tion. Dr. Lounsbury addressed the 
meeting on “The Association Looks 
Ahead.” Dr. Frank B. Lindsay, of 
the State Department of Educa- 
tion, spoke on “The Work of the 
Framework Committee for the 
State of California.” An interesting 
discussion period was devoted to 
Dr. Lindsay’s address, with the fol- 
lowing persons taking part: Cor- 
nelius H. Siemens, of Compton; 
Nicholas Ricciardi, of Sacramento; 
Grace V. Bird, of Bakersfield; C. S. 
Morris, of San Mateo; Edwin C. 
Craft, of Fresno; George E. Dot- 
son, of Long Beach; Theron Mc- 
Cuen, of Bakersfield; Andrew P. 


Hill, of Stockton; and Stanley War- 


burton, of Fullerton. “The New 
Guidance Program at U.C.L.A.” 


was the subject of Dr. Milton E. 
Hahn, dean of student personnel 
at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, and the discussion was 
led by Don Kitch, of the State De- 
partment of Education; J. W. 
McDaniel, of San Bernardino; and 
Henry T. Tyler, of Modesto. 

Dr. Charles S. Morris outlined 
the legislative program for the As- 
sociation. Dr. Archie J. Cloud re- 
ported for the California State 
Committee on plans for the na- 
tional convention at San Francisco, 
February 23-26. Dr. Frederick 
Fagg, Jr., president of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, deliv- 
ered an address on “What Can We 
Give Our Students?” Other sub- 
jects of great interest to the meet- 
ing were: “Problems of Accredita- 
tion” by Dr. Hiram W. Edwards, 
director of public relations, Uni- 
versity of California, and Dr. Frank 
B. Lindsay; “A Program of Voca- 
tional Education for Junior Col- 
leges in California” by Dr. Graham 
Sullivan, San Diego City Schools; 
“Co-operative Patterns of Proce- 
dure for California School Adminis- 
trators’ Organizations” by Dr. John 
Carroll, president of the Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Super- 
intendents, Dr. Leslie Hedge, Cali- 
fornia Association of Secondary- 
School Administrators, and Dr. 
John L. Lounsbury, for the junior 
colleges; and a “Report—Confer- 
ence on Technical Institute Train- 


ing” by Dr. Harold Rodes, Depart- 
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ment of Public Relations, Univer- 
sity of California. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 


The Southern Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges, representing eleven 
states, met at Memphis, Tennessee, 
on November 30. The entire pro- 
gram was built around the word 
“our,” meaning the special interests 
of the junior colleges in the South- 
ern Association; such as, “The Jun- 
ior College in Our Area,” “What 
Becomes of Our Junior-College En- 
rollee?” “What Our Junior Colleges 
Are Planning.” At the dinner meet- 
ing President Medsker addressed 
the gathering on the subject, “The 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges Looks Ahead.” Dr. R. L. 
Brantley, president of Virginia In- 
termont College, presided at the 
meeting. 


NorTHWEST ASSOCIATION 


Spokane, Washington, was the 
place for the annual meeting of the 
Northwest Association of Junior 
Colleges held in conjunction with 
the Northwest Association of Sec- 
ondary and Higher Schools. Presi- 
dent Edward L. Clark, of Multno- 
mah Junior College, Portland, Ore- 
gon, presided at the junior-college 
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meetings. The dates were December 


9 and 10. Subjects of interest to 
the group were: “Junior College 
Teachers—Preparation, Recruit- 
ment, and Certification,” discussed 
by Dr. T. D. Schindler, of Lower 
Columbia Junior College, Washing- 
ton, and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Preparation of 
the American Association, and a 
panel from the University of Den- 
ver and the University of Washing- 
ton workshops; “Public Relations 
in the Junior College” by President 
G..O. Kildow, of North Idaho Jun- 
ior College, Coeur d’Alene, and 
panel; “What’s Happening in the 


Junior-College World” by Jesse P. 


Bogue; “The President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education” by Dr. 


H. A. Dixon, Weber College, Ogden, | 


Utah, and a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission. “Criteria for 
Junior-College Accreditation in the 
Northwest Association of Second- 
ary and Higher Schools” was a 
topic of general discussion. This 
writer gave the address at the din- 
ner meeting on Friday night, De- 
cember 10, for the Northwest Asso- 
ciation of Secondary and Higher 
Schools. The subject was “Co-oper- 
ation between Junior and Senior 
Colleges.” 
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JESSE P. BOGUE 


Tue NATIONAL CONVENTION has 
received a great deal of attention 
during the past several weeks. Just 
now it is a topic of wide discussion 
and decision among junior colleges. 
Last fall, while we were in Boston, 
one up-and-coming junior-college 
administrator said: “Going to San 
Francisco in February? Of course, 
I’m going. It isn’t any farther from 
Boston to San Francisco than it is 
from San Francisco to Boston. If 
the convention were scheduled for 
this city, you can bet your last dol- 
lar that Californians would be here, 
and how! If this is an American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, let’s 
really make it one and attend the 
national convention wherever it is 
held.” 

All details of the program, at the 
time of this writing in November, 
have not been decided. The pro- 
gram committee knows what it 
wants and is trying to secure the 
best possible talent. The general 
plan of the meeting has _ been 
worked out, and, by the time the 
January issue of the Junior College 
Journal is off the press, practically 
all details will probably be ready 
for publication by direct mail. 


The theme for the convention, 
adopted by the Board of Directors 
at the summer meeting last August, 
will be “Education—Creator of 
New Frontiers.” This theme was 
selected because the Association is 
a progressive organization. Dr. R. 
H. Eckelberry, editor of the Journal 
of Higher Education, wrote to 
the Washington office: “It seems 
to me that your Association is one 
of the livest, most forward-looking 
educational associations the 
country.” It is in keeping with the 
spirit of the rank and file of junior- 
college people that a theme expres- 
sive of their creative, pioneering, 
and adventurous attitude has been 
adopted. 

What are these frontiers that ed- 
ucation is creating and will con- 
tinue to create? What kind of edu- 
cation creates frontiers? These 
questions were before the program 
committee when the subjects and 
projects for the convention were 
under consideration. It is hoped 
that the product at the convention 
may help to answer these vital 
questions. It is altogether proper 
that this theme should be used in 
California, where so much pioneer 
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work has been done in junior col- 
leges and where the spirit of ex- 
perimentation is still very much 
alive. Our theme is in keeping also 
with the celebration in 1949 of the 
astounding spirit of adventure that 
sent long caravans of brave people 
from the East and Middle West 
across the Great Plains and the 
Rockies in the rush of 1849. Many 
of the frontiers, in terms of geogra- 
phy, have been reached. There are, 
however, vast frontiers still waiting 
to be explored in the worlds of sci- 
ence, in social relationships, in per- 
sonal competency, in international 
understanding and _ co-operation. 
What are they? What are the best 
trails, if any at all, for reaching 
them? What resources must we 
have to make the journey? 
Special conferences will be held 
during the day of February 23d by 


the Board of Directors, the Editorial 
Board, and all Committees on Re- © 


search and Service. Reviews of past 
work and accomplishment will be 
made, but of greater importance 
will be the plans for work in the 
future. The fellowship dinner will 
be held on the night of the 23d, 
with a program by the California 
State Committee that promises to 
be in every respect of sequoia style! 
It was Dr. Rosco Ingalls, of East 
Los Angeles, who originated the 
idea of the good-fellowship dinner, 
first held at the St. Louis conven- 
tion, repeated last year at Kansas 
City with better results, and now, 
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on a third try, watch California! 
This writer hesitates on superla- 
tives. He is constrained to write, 
nevertheless, that among the finest 
experiences of his life are those of 
friendship and fellowship with jun- 
ior-college people. The origin of 
the fellowship dinner and get-ac- 
quainted session stemmed from the 
desire of Dr. Ingalls and many 
others of like mind to give place 
and importance to this feature of 
the national meetings. 

The Santa Fe Junior College 
Special, about which a great deal 
has been said and written, is de- 
signed to give delegates and visi- 
tors an opportunity to see some- 
thing of Southern California and 
junior colleges in that region of the 
state. It, too, will have fellowship 
features: a chance on the train to 
become better acquainted with a 
lot of people; the Ambassadors of 
Good Will and Welcome to Cali- 
fornia, Dr. and Mrs. Lounsbury, 
coming all the way to Amarillo, 
Texas, from San Bernardino at the 
special request of the California As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges; a 
chance to see and become ac- 
quainted with a number of junior- 
college people—faculties and stu- 
dents as well as administrators. If 
any urging is needed, we would say, 
“Don’t miss it.” Just to step onto 
the campus of a college and meet 
the people who live and learn there 
is well worth the trip. 

Outstanding musical numbers 
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from California junior colleges, the 
welcome address to the state, Le- 
land Medsker’s presidential ad- 
dress, Dr. Koos’s report of research 
and editorial progress, and the key- 
note address for the convention will 
be among the features of the first 
morning session on Thursday, the 
24th. The afternoon sessions will 
be in the hands of two committees: 
Student Personnel Problems and 
Administrative Problems. This is a 
change from former conventions 
when five committee meetings were 
held simultaneously. Delegates sug- 
gested that fewer meetings be held 
at the same time so that they 
could attend more of them during 
the convention. 

Friday’s morning session will be 
featured again with musical num- 
bers by a choral group from one of 
California’s junior colleges, the an- 
nual report of the Executive Secre- 
tary and a program built around 
the theme, “Wanted—A Program 
of Family-Life Education in the 
Junior College.” The main program 
will be under the supervision of the 
Committee on Curriculum and 
Adult Education, Dr. Henry W. 
Littlefield, chairman. 

Regional luncheons will be served 
at noon, so that delegates and visi- 
tors may have an opportunity to 
meet and confer on problems with 
the folks from their own regions. 

The Committees on Teacher 


Preparation and on Legislation will 
hold sessions during Friday after- 
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noon. On Friday night there will 
be a dinner meeting of junior-col- 
lege people especially interested in 
problems relating to the education 
of young women in private institu- 
tions. This meeting was requested 
as a repeat performance from last 
year. Mrs. Gladys Beckett Jones, 
Garland School, Boston, will be the 
presiding officer. 

Again on Saturday morning, mu- 
sical numbers will be offered for the 
enjoyment and inspiration of the 
convention. The election of officers 
will take place on Friday morning, 
and a business session will be held 
on Saturday morning, so that the 
entire afternoon may be free for 
tours of San Francisco and junior 
colleges in and near the city. The 
main address of Friday morning will 
be given by Dr. William H. Conley, 
junior-college specialist the 
United States Office of Education 
on the subject, “Education—the 
Creator of New Frontiers of Gov- 
ernment.” 

Phi Delta Kappa breakfast will 
be served on Saturday morning, 
with Dr. B. Lamar Johnson, dean 
of instruction and librarian at Ste- 
phens College, as chairman, and 
Dr. Lloyd Garrison, dean of the 
summer quarter at the University 
of Denver, as the speaker. There 
will be time for informal gatherings 
of other groups who have special 
problems. At Kansas City, consult- 
ants and state supervisors spent a 
most enjoyable evening together in 
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consideration of state-wide prob- 
lems. Church-related colleges some- 
times plan for breakfasts or other 
meetings. 

The convention will close on Sat- 
urday night with the annual ban- 
quet. This should be an outstanding 
social and intellectual feature of the 
convention. All delegates are urged 
to make plans to remain for this 
great occasion. To attend a na- 
tional meeting and miss the ban- 
quet is like dressing up in a new 
suit of clothes and wearing an old 
pair of shoes. Is it not better to 
make the outfit complete from head 
to toe? 

On Sunday morning, February 
27, the Board of Directors will meet 
for business and organization for 
the new year. It is altogether pos- 
sible that all the committees on Re- 
search and Service will be required 
to meet on this day also. Members 
of these committees should make 
plans to remain. 

The Report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education, 
the unanimous adoption of the re- 
port of the special study committee 
of the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, the many 
state studies that have been made 
or are in the process of being made, 
have assigned a place of high prior- 
ity to the junior and community 
college. The next few years will 
doubtless see far-reaching develop- 
ments in this field of education. The 
awakening interest among univer- 
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sities in supplying well-trained pro- 
fessional leadership and teaching 
personnel; the many difficult prob- 
lems in student personnel work, 
public relations, curriculum build- 
ing, the adoption of reasonable and 
functional standards of accredita- 
tion; problems in the proper con- 
struction of buildings; and many 
others that might be named make it 
imperative for junior-college people 
to assemble and come to closer grips 
with their mutual undertakings. 
The San Francisco convention, Feb- 
ruary 23-26, will offer this oppor- 
tunity. 
* 

As ADVISERS OF YOUTH in your 
many communities, your careful 
attention is called to a statement is- 
sued by Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh, vice- 
president of the American Council 
on Education, and chairman of the 
Committee on USAFI. It is as fol- 


lows: 


It is a matter of the deepest concern 
to members of the Committee on the 
U.S. Armed Forces Institute that the 
induction of young men under the 
Selective Service Act of 1948 be pre- 
ceded by an adequate program de- 
signed: 


1. To inform the public—inductees 
and their parents— of the breadth 
and magnitude of armed forces 
educational programs, and 

2. To encourage inductees to make 
specific plans for maximum utili- 
zation of the educational facilities 
and resources available to all serv- 
ice personnel, and to assist the 
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individual in his development of 
these plans. 


In co-operation with civilian educa- 
tors, the armed forces have developed 
educational programs of established 
merit. The backbone of this co-ordi- 
nated effort is the U.S. Armed Forces 
Institute, established in 1942 and 
known round the world as USAFI. 
Currently enrolling a higher percentage 
of service personnel than at any pre- 
vious time in its entire history, the In- 
stitute offers more than 300 courses 
ranging upward through the level of 
the first year of college, and including 
a broad selection of academic subjects 
as well as numerous courses in the 
commercial, technical, and vocational 
fields. 

USAFI courses are available to per- 
sonnel on active duty with the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard upon payment of a nomi- 
nal enrolment fee of $2.00. This is a 
one-time fee, good for as many courses 
as the serviceman desires to take, as 
long as he makes satisfactory progress 
in the courses he elects. Also available, 
but at varying fees, are nearly 6,000 
courses in 500 subjects offered by 54 
co-operating institutions such as the 
Universities of Chicago, California, 
Michigan, Nebraska, and Wisconsin. 
Complete details of USAFI offerings 
and policies are contained in the 
USAFI Catalog, which educators may 
obtain by writing to the Commandant, 
U.S. Armed Forces Institute, Madison 
3, Wisconsin. 

Under the stimulus of parental ad- 
vice coupled with guidance from the 
local school system or higher in- 
stitution, the inductee should plan in 
terms of his own capacities, interests, 
and backgrounds, for his continuing 
education within the services. The de- 
velopment of a balanced individual 


program prior to induction may easily 
save months of educational groping or 
even of total neglect of the educational 
opportunities available to all service 
personnel. 

The combined efforts of. school ad- 
ministrators, faculties, counselors, par- 
ents, and friends are needed to help 
bridge the gap between civilian educa- 
tion and education in the armed forces. 
Educational publications and the local 
press can perform an invaluable service 
by telling the story of armed forces 
education programs. Army, Navy, and 
Air Force education officers will do 
their utmost to promote the educa- 
tional welfare of the individual once he 
has entered upon active duty. But a 
large portion of the responsibility for 
maintaining information, enlisting sup- 
port, furnishing counsel, and generally 
insuring that the months of service in 
the armed forces are not lost to educa- 
tion, is one that rests upon alert ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and counselors 
of the nation’s educational institutions. 


A CHALLENGE to higher education 
in America has been issued by a 
special committee created as a re- 
sult of the conference held at 
Utrecht, The Netherlands, August 
2-13, 1948. It will be recalled that 
this conference was sponsored by 
UNESCO for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the possibility of better un- 
derstanding and closer relationships 
between the institutions represent- 
ing higher education in all nations. 
At a recent meeting at the State 
Department in Washington a group 
of educators from various sections 
of American education spent a day 
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discussing problems growing out of 
the Utrecht conference. It was com- 
monly agreed that every possible 
channel of information should be 
used to disseminate knowledge of 
some of the issues challenging 
higher education in America. The 
Desk takes this opportunity to 
quote from a statement, which ap- 
peared in the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges Bulletin for October, 
1946. In the light of the general 
consensus of opinion of the com- 
mittee members at the recent State 
Department meeting, the section 
of the Bulletin article relating to 
curriculum is highly significant to- 
day: 


IV. What the individual college can 
2. Curriculum adjustment 

1) The college curriculum 

should be carefully exam- 

ined in light of the need for 

eliminating national preju- 

dices, strengthening devo- 

tion to the principles of jus- 

tice and fair play, increas- 

ing the basic understanding 

of other peoples and their 

cultures, and expanding the 

meaning of “human rights” 

and the “dignity of man.” 

Special attention should be 

given to the incorporation of 

these principles into Ameri- 

can citizenship and other 
political science courses. 

2) Adequate courses in inter- 

national relations should be 
offered in every college. 


3) In all fields of study the 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


ideas, ideals, and aspira- 
tions common to all people 
should be emphasized. 
Courses in comparative lit- 
erature, music, art, educa- 
tion, history, economics, and 
human geography should be 
offered. 

Subject matter relating to 
the United Nations should 
be used in themes, speeches, 
scripts written in_ radio 
classes, etc. 

Renewed emphasis should 
be placed on the need for a 
second language, especially 
for those interested in for- 
eign service or study abroad, 
and new techniques of 
teaching languages should 
be developed and studied. 
The intensive instruction 
program of the A.S.T.P. and 
the U.S. Navy Language 
Schools should be examined 
for valuable methodology 
which might be adapted to 
college classroom use. Use 
of exchange students as 
language assistants, special 
schools taught in the foreign 
language, and intensive eve- 
ning classes for adults going 
abroad also deserve wider 
consideration on_ college 
campuses. 

Area study programs might 
also be considered both with 
a view to increasing the im- 
mediate value of the lan- 
guage and with the purpose 
of heightening the appreci- 
ation of the culture in which 
the language is rooted. 
Textbooks must be closely 
examined in the light of 
the ideals expressed by 
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9) 


10) 
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UNESCO. College teachers, 
who write American text- 
books, should be encouraged 
to give proper interna- 
tional emphasis in_ their 
writing, especially directing 
attention to international 
questions and organizations 
in social-science textbooks. 
Experiments and other eval- 
uational procedures to de- 
termine relative effective- 
ness of various textbooks in 
teaching international un- 
derstanding should be de- 
vised and instituted. 

Study abroad should be en- 
couraged, preferably by 
summer schools and work- 
shops abroad or on an ex- 
change scholarship _ basis 
since both the student and 
the institution profit from 
these experiences. 


11) Utilization of visiting pro- 


fessors, traveling panels, and 


12) 


available radio, phonograph, 
and film material will also 
serve to increase interna- 
tional understanding as well 
as stimulate student interest 
and increase the practical 
value of instruction. 
Project-research programs 
recommended by UNESCO 
should be incorporated in 
courses and seminars where- 
ever possible. Such research 
might include problems in 
specific countries or areas 
on such matters as family 
life, health, housing, com- 
munity planning, education, 
and economics. 


| 13) Colleges should strive to in- 


crease their library holdings 
of international relations 


materials, especially trans- 
lations of significant foreign 
works in all fields, and 
should urge reading assign- 
ments among these works. 


. 
. 


Recent Writings 


Judging the New Books 


Rosatinp Cassipy and HILpa 
CLuTEe Kozman, Counseling Girls 
in a Changing Society: A Guide 
for Counselors and Teachers in 
High School and College. New 
York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1947. Pp. xx + 442. $3.75. 


Here is a stimulating, readable 
book, clearly planned and carefully 
annotated. The thesis, as stated by 
the authors in the Preface, is as 
follows: 


Individual-and-environment are a 
total interacting unit; neither can be 
considered apart from the other. It is 
necessary to understand and to accept 
the concept and process of interaction 
in order to comprehend the roles of 
men and women in our culture—the 
good that might come to both from a 
redirection of this process. 

Since goal or purpose integrates the 
human organism, focuses all the indi- 
vidual’s powers for accomplishment, 
there should be a great effort to define 
the end and goal of woman’s life in our 
democracy as that of a mature, re- 
sponsible co-worker with man, for the 
good of human beings and the society 
in which she lives, rather than that of 
a dependent inferior, holding someone 
else responsible for her and for her 


support [pp. ix-x]. 


The book is developed in three 
parts. Part I, “Orientation,” sets 
forth the qualifications and task of 
a counselor and discusses the place 
of women in society, both past and 
present. Part II scrutinizes briefly 
the scientific knowledge concerning 
adolescent girls in the American 
setting and outlines the problems 
of this group. Part III develops a 
general philosophy of counseling 
based on Parts I and II and then 
suggests techniques for aiding girls 
in meeting problems arising from 
home, school, and community rela- 
tionships. Each chapter opens with 
an outline of its contents and closes 
with a list of recommended read- 
ings. 

A brief summary of the contents 
by chapters follows. 

Chapter i emphasizes the neces- 
sity for understanding the unique 
need of every individual in any or 
all of four problem areas: personal 
living, personal-social relationships, 
social-civic relationships, and voca- 
tional or economic relationships. 
Four areas of understanding are 
suggested for the successful coun- 
selor: understanding the culture, 
understanding the nature of the 
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organism, understanding counsel- 
ing techniques, and understanding 
one’s self. Chapter ii deals with 
woman’s role in culture through the 
centuries: her European heritage, 
her place in American history, and 
her changing status in an industrial 
civilization. Chapter iii discusses 
the concept of woman’s role today 
as a partner of man, rather than a 
competitor or a subordinate, in all 
relationships: home and family, 
work and job, community and so- 
cial, and civic. Chapter iv analyzes 
the process of interaction and the 
needs, goals, behavior, and matur- 
ing of adolescent girls. Chapter v 
states the four main developmental 
tasks of the adolescent girl: (1) 
learning to understand and accept a 
new self; (2) achieving satisfying 
relationships with others on a new 
basis; (3) creating an adult value 
system; and (4) acquiring knowl- 
edges, skills, and understandings for 
adequacy in adult life. Chapter vi 


stresses the necessity of the coun-— 


selor’s acquiring an educational phi- 
losophy, a larger view, a conviction 
of the worth of the job to be done. 
Democracy as the “climate” for 
counseling in an_ interdependent 
world is emphasized, as is also the 
larger role of the counselor as edu- 
cator in a changing society. Chapter 
vii explains various techniques of 
counseling in the democratic school 
setting, and discusses education as 
guidance: 


When education is considered as 
guidance, the aim in teaching and 
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counseling becomes to help each girl 
to understand her needs, set goals to 
meet them, plan what to do to reach 
the goals, carry out plans, and estimate 


results [p. 229]. 


Chapter viii discusses girls and 
their parents: home relationships 
school-home _ relationships. 
Chapter ix presents the place of 
girls in the community and urges 
the leadership of the school in co- 
operating with local, state, and 
federal agencies in planning for and 
with youth. Chapter x analyzes 
the qualifications of a good coun- 
selor, including self-survey, personal 
qualities appealing to young people, 
the conception of the counselor as 
part of the pattern—part of the 
democratic “climate”’—and the 
need of direction, planning, and per- 
spective. 

The following quotations which 
illustrate several important theses 
of the authors, especially appealed 
to the reviewer: 


Counseling must be done by a per- 
son with a deep conviction of the value 
of the democratic process as a method 
for solving common problems [p. 212]. 

The primary implication for educa- 
tion, and for counseling within the edu- 
cational experience, for boys and girls 
living in a democracy is a redirection 
of method and content to emphasize 
the belief in and the skills of co-opera- 
tive responsible behavior. This takes a 
willingness to re-examine one’s own 
attitudes, beliefs, and practices. So 
much of school practice is autocratic 
that the youth learns in turn to be 
autocratic; never does he learn from 
such a method to be self-directing. 


RECENT WRITINGS 


Taking responsibility for one’s own 


behavior is both a necessity in a democ- | 


racy and a necessity in the activity of a 
mature personality. Being a citizen in 
a democracy and becoming an adult in 
the true sense of the term in our society 
are crucial needs of the adolescent 
person [pp. 204-5]. 

The central fact of our time is that 
we now live in an _ interdependent 
world. We do not yet fully see the 
implications in this fact. We can, how- 
ever, clearly see that one world de- 
mands, in even more urgent terms 
than that of democratic citizenship, 
the belief in and the skills of co-opera- 
tive behavior. We must move toward 
world citizenship [pp. 205-6]. 


Counseling Girls in a Changing 
Society should be of especial value 
to the young or inexperienced coun- 
selor on the high-school level or to 
the lay leader of young people’s 
community organizations. Such a 
counselor, all too often, becomes so 
confused in the daily minutiae of 
schedule problems, class absences, 
or discipline that she never catches 
the vision, never sees the whole pat- 
tern, never finds time to understand 
the real meaning of democracy or to 
evaluate herself as a person and as 
an adviser. 

The new counselor who reads this 
book carefully should gain from it 
at least a partial understanding of 
the following concepts: 


Some measure of the zest and enthusi- 
asm for counseling which the au- 
thors so obviously possess. 

The counselor as educator, as a part 
of the whole pattern of life. 
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The place and problems of woman as 
woman in our culture, both past and 
present, and her goal as a full part- 
ner of man. 

The necessity of democratic procedures 
in the school and out, in order to 
attain co-operative responsible be- 
havior. 

The value of self-survey for the coun- 
selor as well as the student. 

The obligation of the counselor to un- 
derstand the general physical and 
mental problems of adolescents in 
relationship to self, to home, to 
school, to community. 

The importance of sound counseling 
techniques. 


All these ideas are excellent and 
helpful to the beginning counselor. 
For the college counselor or the 
counselor of long standing on any 
level, the book will be of less in-— 
terest; for the ideas expressed, while 
well-handled and sound, are neither 
new nor profound and would be 
accepted as elementary by the ex- 
perienced guidance officer. The ex- 
cellent Bibliography should be use- 
ful to every counselor. 

The reviewer is of the opinion 
that students of education, new 
counselors, and lay advisers of stu- 
dent organizations will find the 
book stimulating and rewarding 
and that experienced counselors 
will find it a refreshing reminder not 
to lose sight of the forest for the 
trees. 


CuHarLoTTeE D. MEtnEckKE, Dean 


Junior CoLLece 
New Lonpon, New HAMPsHIRE 
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Mathematics: Our Great Heritage. 
Essays on the Nature and Cul- 
tural Significance of Mathe- 
matics. Selected and edited by 
William L. Schaaf. New York 16: 
Harper & Bros., 1948. Pp. x+ 
292. $3.50. 


As the title of this book indicates, 
the selected essays by mathema- 
ticians are about mathematics as a 
human achievement, the role played 
by mathematics in the onward prog- 
ress of civilization, the universality 
of mathematical thought, and the 
cultural and humanistic phases of 
mathematical concepts and proces- 
ses. The average educated man, 
other than a mathematician, may 
have some respect for the power of 
mathematics and some appreciation 
for the beauty of its conceptual 
forms, yet such respect and ap- 
preciation are based more on awe 
than on understanding. The pillar 
concepts of mathematics, upon 
which the’ creativeness mathe- 
matical art rests, are neither under- 
stood nor appreciated by a vast 
majority of people who enjoy the 
scientific fruits of that creativeness. 
It is for such inquisitive laymen 
that the selected essays of the book 
are presented. They were written 
by men with reputations as inter- 
preters of mathematical thought. 

The essays have been selected 
and grouped by Schaaf into five 
main classes. The first three essays 
deal with the creative spirit of 
mathematics. The contributors are 
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J. W. N. Sullivan, G. H. Hardy, and 
James Byrnie Shaw. The next set of 
three essays, by Eric Temple Bell, 
George Sarton, and D. J. Struik, 
treat the origins and development 
of mathematics. The third set of 
three essays discuss the intrinsic na- 
ture of mathematical thought. The 
contributors are C. V. Newsom, 
Carl G. Hempel, and Tobias Dant- 
zig. [he fourth set of four essays 
portray the services rendered by 
mathematics to science and indus- 
try. The authors are Tomlinson 
Fort, John W. Lasley, Jr., Robert 
B. Lindsay, and Thornton C. Fry. 
Finally, three essays, by Archibald 


‘Henderson, Arnold Dresden, and 


Robert D. Carmichael, and a report 
of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation discuss the humanistic 
phases of mathematics. 

Because it is the spirit rather 
than the letter of mathematics 
which is emphasized, no mathe- 
matical background is needed to 
enjoy reading the book. Students 
entering beginning college courses 
in mathematics will obtain motiva- 
tion and inspiration from reading it. 
The teachers of mathematics both 
in high school and college will enjoy 
reading about the familiar manifes- 
tations of mathematics presented as 
essays. Finally, the book is recom- 
mended to “the average educated 
man,” whose “mathematical ignor- 
ance is appalling.” 


J. S. GEorcEs 


Wricut BraNncu 
Cuicaco City Junior CoLiece 
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Cray, Mary H. (editor). “Progress 
Report.” Report of the Junior Col- 
lege Section, American College and 
Research Libraries. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Library Association, August, 
1947. Pp. 20 (mimeographed ). 

Presents the year’s activities and future 
prospects for development of the Junior Col- 
lege Section of American College and Re- 
search Libraries. Through presentation of re- 
ports from the various regional chairmen and 
integrating comment by the editor, the docu- 
ment as a whole reveals the great variety of 
problems in junior-college libraries in the 
country. 


Fow.kes, JoHn Guy. “Who Should 
Have Jurisdiction over the Junior 
College?” North Central Assoctation 
Quarterly, XXII (January, 1948), 
294-97. 


A part of a symposium on controversial 
educational issues discussed at the Principals’ 
Conference of the North Central Association, 
March 27, 1947. After tracing the origin of 
the concept of publicly supported education 
in the nation and the upward expansion 
of educational opportunity so supported, 
Fowlkes reviews the kinds of educational 
choices which shoula be available to high- 
school graduates. These he describes as liberal 
terminal, two years of non-college work im- 
mediately following high-school graduation; 
liberal terminal and semiprofessional or voca- 
tional, also two years of non-college training 
immediately following high school; college 
work, Freshman and Sophomore years of a 
four-year letters and science college; and 
professional, third and fourth years of college 
work and graduate study. A junior college is 
defined as an institution offering one or more 
of the first three types of curriculums. 
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Granting that junior colleges are needed, 
the discussion proceeds to the question of 
location of such colleges. After reviewing the 
conclusions reached in a doctoral study of 
criteria for establishment of junior colleges, 
Fowlkes comments: “In general a junior col- 
lege should be established only where there 
is no other institution of collegiate level that 
can be made to serve the educational needs 
of a given community, county, or area. In 
communities, counties, or areas where col- 
legiate institutions already exist, the following 
questions should be raised: (1) Is the institu- 
tion fully responsive to the educational needs, 
and if not, can the institution be made to 
meet these needs? and (2) Can high-school 
graduates who should and do wish to continue 
their education do so at such institutions 
without undue financial burden?” 

The issue of most vital concern in the 
article is approached by raising the question: 
“What agency shall have jurisdiction over the 
public junior colleges?” The core of the con- 
clusions reached is expressed in five sentences: 
“We believe that education is a function of 
the state. Consequently it seems sound that 
the state should be the basic agency which 
plans the establishment of junior colleges. 


Furthermore, the state should assume pri- 


mary responsibility for the financing of junior 
colleges. To be sure, the direct management 
of local junior colleges, whether serving com- 
munities, counties, or areas must be primarily 
a local affair. However, it seems likely that 
the junior college will assume higher stature 
as an educational institution regardless of the 
particular objectives of a given junior college 
if there is joint jurisdiction between state and 
local communities, with the state university 
playing an effective part in the formulation 
of the curriculum of the junior colleges.” 
The article is concluded by pointing out 
that two major queries will probably arise 
from state jurisdiction over junior colleges. 


~ 
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The first of these is again concerned with the 
determination of the extent to which existing 
institutions of higher learning offer curricu- 
lums which best serve the interests of the 
students and the state. The second considera- 
tion is that of action which “can be taken to 
render more socially functional educational 
opportunity at the higher level in the most 
efficient manner from the standpoint ot opera- 
tion.” 


Hammonp, Ciera D. “Mathematics 
in California Junior Colleges,” Cali- 
forma Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, XXII (December, 1947), 462- 
67. 


On the basis of the stated proposition that 
study of the offerings which are given in other 
schools is useful for organizing new courses 
and evaluating those already offered in junior 
colleges, Hammond reports the findings of a 
survey of mathematics courses offered in forty 
public junior colleges in California. Seventeen 
of the colleges (Group A) are maintained by 
junior-college districts; twenty-three (Group 
B), by high-school districts. Discussion in the 
article is restricted to expository comment on 
the tabulations made and summarized in the 
report. The major conclusions of the analysis 
are: 

“1. Students with deficiencies in high- 
school algebra and plane geometry have an 
opportunity to clear them in most of the 
public junior colleges in California. 

“2. There is a lack of uniformity of num- 
bering the mathematics courses, but there is 
general agreement on listing trigonometry as 
Mathematics C, analytical geometry and 
differential calculus as Mathematics 3A-3B, 
and advanced analytics and integral calculus 
as Mathematics 4A-4B, and Mathematics of 
Finance as 2. 

“3. Those junior colleges in Group A, 
maintained by junior-college districts, do not 
vary so much in the units granted and the 
class hours required as do those junior colleges 
in Group B, maintained by high-school dis- 
tricts. The junior colleges in Group A usually 
offer more courses in mathematics than do 
those in Group B. 
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“4. Courses which are not year courses 
are usually offered both semesters. 

“$. Junior colleges make an effort to meet 
local needs, as indicated by the fact that 
many separate single courses are offered. 

“6. More care should be taken in preparing 
the description of the courses in the catalogues 
and bulletins in order to make the informa- 
tion complete. 

“7. Further study and research are neces- 
sary before recommendations relating to the 
uniformity of units granted in relation to class 
hours can be justified.” 


Moricl, Joseru. “Junior College Will 


Serve Community,” School Manage- 
ment, XVII (May, 1948), 5, 13-14. 


Describes the planned manner by which the 
new Los Angeles’ Harbor Technical Institute 
will serve the surrounding area. Original con- 
ception of the location and the nature of the 
new institution emerged from the overwhelm- 
ing demand for increased educational oppor- 
tunity stemming from the needs of returning 
veterans and the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion in the Los Angeles area. The function of 
the college is reflected in a statement of 
Vierling Kersey, superintendent of schools, 
Los Angeles City District, which reads: “With 
the return of peaceful conditions many former 
students will return to our schools but not 
to the type of work and educational organiza- 
tion which they left. They must be regarded 
as young adults interested in pursuing a line 
of training which will lead directly into em- 
ployment.” The new facilities will accom- 
modate 1,500 day students, plus 3,000 scu- 
dents from the Harbor Area of Los Angeles. 

In 1944 a survey was taken to determine 
the desires and plans of students in the area. 
Replies from 816 students in the final year 
of high school showed that less than one- 
fourth expected to attend existing schools, but 
82 per cent stated that they would attend 
a vocational junior college if one were estab- 
lished in the area. Surveys of the local indus- 
tries were also carried out, together with many 
conferences with management and _ labor. 
“Harbor College is not to be just another 
junior college but an institution functioning 
on the basis of vocational tendencies as 
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evidenced by the demands of its local in- 
dustries. There will be no tuition charged, 
except laboratory fees and minor expenses.” 
An Advisory Committee meets periodically 
during the academic year with representatives 
of the college and discusses the trends in in- 
dustry and content of courses in order that 
a “live” curriculum may be maintained. 
This group also studies the number of stu- 
dents that the local industry can absorb and 
the placement of graduating students. The 
members of the Advisory Committee rep- 
resent both management and labor. 
Because of the college’s proximity to the 
major industries in the Harbor Area, the 
fulfilment of two main objectives are fore- 
seen. First, by uniting theory with practice, 
the student bent on a semiskilled trade or 
profession will be able to secure a working 
knowledge of his chosen occupation. Second, 
a distinctive service will be rendered to in- 
dustry and commerce in the community: “It 
will be provided with proficient, competent 
young men whose reliability will be rooted in 
self-advancement of themselves as well as 
of the community of which they are a part.” 
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AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


28 E. JACKSON 
BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 


A Bureau of Placement which 
limits its work to the univer- 
sity and college field. It is 
affiliated with the Fisk Teach- 
ers Agency of Chicago, whose 
work covers all the educational 
fields. Both organizations as- 
sist in the appointment of 
administrators as well as of 
teachers. 


Our service is nation wide 


(TIAA, 


Assets of $230,000,000 


55,000 Policyholders 


Founded in 1918 by Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching 


Offers 


* Individual Insurance Counseling Service 


* Regular and Special Life Insurance Policies 


* Collective Life Insurance for College Groups 
* Retirement Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


522 Fifth Avenue 


New York 18, N. Y. 


We Have No Agents—The Savings Go To You 
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Junior College Directory, 1949 


American Association of Junior Colleges 


Compiled by 
JESSE P. BOGUE 


Executive Secretary 


SHIRLEY SANDERS 
Office Secretary 


Tae Directory contains information concerning all junior 
colleges in the United States and its territories, Canada and 
other countries that maintain working relationships with Amer- 
ican junior colleges. The list is inclusive of both accredited and 
non-accredited institutions and may, therefore, contain the 
names of some schools that are doing relatively little junior col- 
lege work. The Directory omits, however, a number of institu- 
tions that give work of junior-college level, not organized on a 
junior-college basis. It omits also a large number of junior- 
college branches of senior institutions which are organized on 
a temporary basis to meet the post-war college emergencies. 

The Directory includes separately organized junior colleges, 
general colleges, or lower divisions of four-year colleges and uni- 
versities located on the home campus only in case they are 
active members of the American Association of Junior Colleges. 
Whenever an institution has so requested, its name has been 
omitted from the list. Institutions for which no information was 
received for the 1948 Directory have been dropped from the 
1949 list unless new information has been secured to justify the 
retention of their names this year. The data of the Directory 
have been taken from reports received during the fall of 1948 
directly from some responsible officer of the junior college 
named, except as otherwise indicated. 

The Directory for 1949 contains some new features: (1) a 
more exact type of accreditation or equivalent approval or 
recognition; (2) more definite information on the legal control 
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or afhliation of the institutions; (3) a more complete break- 
down of student enrolment to include full-time and special stu- 
dents and adults; (4) finally, the equivalent in full-time in- 
structors of those who are teaching on a part-time basis. Space 
limitations in the Directory do not make it possible to report 
complete data concerning part-time instructors in all institu- 
tions. For example, part-time instructors in some institutions 
may be full-time instructors who divide their time between the 
junior-college program and that of an associated high school or 
academy, or between a senior college or university and the 
junior college or division, and in other instances they may be 
teaching part-time only in the late afternoon or evening while 
they are holding full-time positions in business, industry, or a 
profession during the day time. 

More complete data will be found in American Junior Col- 
leges, second edition, published in 1948 by the American Coun- 
cil on Education, edited by Jesse P. Bogue, on all accredited 
junior colleges in the United States in 1948. 


Explanations 
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The following explanations will aid in a more intelligent use of this Directory. 


Administrative Head.—Each institution’s own 
designation of its administrative head has 
been accepted, with official title indicated fol- 
lowing his or her name. This person is pre- 
sumably the individual to whom correspon- 
dence concerning the institution should be 
addressed. Not the ultimate administrative 
authority, but rather the immediate and 
direct responsibility for the junior-college 
administration is indicated especially for 
branch junior colleges, lower divisions of 
senior institutions and in some municipal and 
district school systems. There are wide varia- 
tions in the lines of administrative responsi- 
bility, even in publicly supported junior col- 
leges. No attempt, therefore, has been made 
to explain them in this Directory. 


Accreditation—Note: The American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges does not itself 
act as an accrediting agency. Member 
institutions are strictly prohibited by con- 
stitutional enactment to indicate, imply or 
publicize that they are accredited by this 
Association. Types of accreditation or equiva- 
lent recognition or approval (state, state 
university or regional association) are indi- 
cated by appropriate symbols arranged in 
order as follows: 


D—State Department of Education; Board 
of Education in the District of Columbia; 
unior College Accrediting Commission in 
ississippi; Provincial Department of 
Education in Canada. “D” indicates that 

the junior college is fully accredited. 


D1—Indicates approval to operate as a 
junior college. 


D?—Indicates that the junior college is 
recognized. 


U—State University, state college, or equiva- 
lent institutions in states which do not 
have a state university; or by state 
college association or equivalent organi- 
zation. “U” indicates that the junior 
college is fully accredited. 


U1—Indicates provisional accreditation. 


U2—Indicates formal approval of the junior 
college. 


U%—Indicates that junior-college students 
are accepted on transfer with the same 
privileges extended all students apply- 
ing for advanced standing, but that the 
university has no formal accrediting 
procedure. 


E—New England Association 
M—Middle States Association 
N—WNorth Central Association 
S—Southern Association 
W—Northwest Association 


Affiliation with the Catholic University of 
America or the University Senate of the 
Methodist Church is indicated for those in- 
stitutions not otherwise accredited. 


Type.—Three main types are distinguished: 
coeducational, for men only, and for women 
only, indicated by the initial letters, C, M, 
and W, respectively. Negro junior colleges 
are shown by (N) following the name of the 
institution. 


Control.—The primary basis of classification, as 
commonly recognized, is twofold: institutions 
publicly controlled and institutions privately 
controlled. The first group is subdivided into 
state, local or municipal, district, union dis- 
trict, joint union district, county, and joint 
county junior colleges; the second into those 
under denominational control or afhliation, 
nondenominational nonprofit institutions, 
and proprietary institutions. The following 
abbreviations are used for the denominations 
. indicated: 


A.M.E.—African Methodist Episcopal 
Assem. God—Assemblies of God 

Breth. Chr.—Brethren in Christ 

Ch. of Chr.—Church of Christ 

Ch. of God—Church of God 
Cong.-Chr.—Congregational and Christian 
Ev. M. C.—Evangelical Mission Covenant 
Ev. Un. Breth.—Evangelical United Brethren 
Fr. Meth.—Free Methodist 

Greek Orth.—Greek Orthodox 

L. D. §.—Latter Day Saints (Mormon) 
N. Church—New Church 

Pent. Hol.—Pentecostal Holiness 

Pilg. Hol.—Pilgrim Holiness 
Presby.—Presbyterian (Northern) 

Presby. S.—Presbyterian (Southern) 
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Ref. Ch.—Reformed Church in America 
7th-D. Adv.—Seventh-Day Adventist 
Un. Breth.—United Brethren 

Un. Ch. Can.—United Church of Canada 
Un. Pent.—United Pentecostal 

Wes. Meth.—Wesleyan Methodist 


Year Organized.—Each institution was asked 
to report the year it was organized as a 
junior college. In some cases, however, it 

is evident that there has been reported instead 
te date of origin of an institution of the 
same or a similar name which has since 
developed into a junior college. Dates prior 
to 1900 should usually be interpreted in 
this way. 


Enrolment.—Note that enrolment data are 
usually given for the previous complete year, 
1947-48. In cases of newly organized insti- 
tutions enrolment for 1948-49 is given. A 
“special” student is one who is taking less 
than a full-time program of studies with the 
intention of graduating. An “adult” student 
is one who is taking a course or courses with 
no intention of graduating. 


Faculty——Note that the number of faculty 
members, unlike the number of students, is 
given for the current year, 1948-49, in three 
classifications, full-time, part-time, and equi- 
valent full-time. 


Membership—Membership in the American 
Association of Junior Colleges is indicated by 
a symbol preceding the name of the institu- 
tion: an asterisk (*) for active members, a 
dagger (+) for provisional members. jae 
membership is open to any junior college 
which has received complete accreditation or 
equivalent. recognition of any of the types 
indicated in the explanation “accreditation” 
above. Provisional membership is open to 
newly organized institutions and to others 
which have not yet received such recognition. 
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Summaries by States 


State 8 8-49 A.A.J.C. 

= Total | Public | Private} Total | Public Privatel 
Total 651.| 328 | 323 | 500,536 | 378,844 |121,692/20,868) 13,123) 7,745 | 440 | 25 
Alabama v7) 1 8 2,070 560 |} 1,510} 131 9 122 6 0 
Arizona 2 2 0 2,481 2.481 0 78 78 0 2 0 
8 | 3 4,725 3,469 | 1,256] 248 | 183 65 6 1 
California.............. 75° | 64 | 11 | 196,185 | 194,817 | 1,368 | 4,989 | 4,820 169 | 38 1 
Colorado................ 8 6 2 5,44 4,607 842 | 263} 210 53 § 0 
Connecticut.......... 11 0 jill 7,717 7,717 | 415 0 415 7 2 
Delaware 1 0 1 217 0 217 20 0 20 & 0 
Dist. of Columbia} 7 0 7 7,404 7,404; 302 0 302‘ | 6 0 
Florida 10 + 6 2,793 1,091 | 1,702 | 168 72 96 6 1 
Georgia 20 9 1l 6,600 | 5,015 |} 1,585 | 326] 192 134 | 17 1 
Idaho 3 2 1 2,257 1,660 597 | 116 70 46 3 0 
Illinois 24 | 12 | 12 | 25,628 | 20,878 | 4,750| 624 346 | 23 0 
Te oe 1 2 386 261 125 43 20 23 1 0 
lowa 27- | 20 7 5,087 | 3,208 | 1,879 | 434] 273 161 | 15 0 
Kansas.................. 22 | 14 8 6,113 5,040 | 1,073 | 431] 310 121 | 18 1 
Kentucky 15 2 | 13 4,092 379 | 3,713 | 243 28 215 | 13 0 
Louisiana.............. 3 3 0 1,805 1,805 0 91 91 0 2 0 
Maine 5 0 5 922 0 922 97 0 97 + 0 
Maryland.............. 6 4 2 1,639 986 653 | 143] 108 35 5 0 
Massachusetts...... 23 3 | 20 9,035 381 | 8,654} 655 82 573 | 17 4 
Michigan 13 | 10 3 11,795 | 11,390 405 | 394] 357 37 | ll 1 
Minnesota.............. 13 | 10 3 5,472 4, 664 | 2591 206 53 | ll 0 
Mississippi............ 24 | 14 | 10 8,878 | 7,312 | 1,566} 585 | 428 157 | 14 1 
Missouri 23 |} 11 | 12 12,574 | 7,733 | 4,841 | 760} 333 427 | 17 0 
Montana................ 4 3 1 1,628 1,378 250 67 46 21 3 0 
Nebraska.............. 6 5 1 2,697 | 2,551 146} 168; 151 17 2 0 
Nevada 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
New Hampshire...) 1 0 1 409 0 41 0 41 1 0 
New Jersey............. 13 4 9 6,737 | 1,980 | 4,757} 392 94 298 a 0 
New Mexico.......... | QO 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
New York 31-| 12 | 19 | 23,194] 6,862 | 16,332 |1,390 | 618 772 | 15 5 
North Carolina......| 24 4 | 20 7,733 1,535 | 6,198 | 507 72 435 | 18 0 
North Dakota......| 4 + 0 1,468 1,468 0; 106; 106 0 3 0 
Ohio ) 1 8 7,635 151 | 7,484} 239] ...... 239 7 0 
Oklahoma 22 | 18 4 5,705 5,124 581 | 354] 298 56 | 13 0 
Oregon 2 l l 4,360} 2,193 | 2,167 | 142 48 94 l 0 
Pennsylvania........ 24 8 | 16 | 11,899] 4,961 | 6,938 | 773 271 502 | 15 2 
Rhode Island........ 2 0 2 659 0 659 66 0 66 2 0 
South Carolina...... 7 0 7 1,816 0; 1,816; 109 0 109 4 0 
South Dakota........) 5 l 4 1,838 1,494 344 | 200); 147 53 2 0 
Tennessee 12 1 / ll 4,315 740 | 3,575 | 267 43 224 8 1 
Texas 62 “| 34 | 28 | 50,691 | 41,839 | 8,852 | 1,945 | 1,479 466 | 49 2 
iia 4 + 0 5,676 | 5,676 0} 176; 176 0 4 0 
Vermont................ 3 0 3 783 0 783 79 0 79 3 0 
Virginia 15 3 | 12 6,325 2,774 | 3,551 | 460] 127 333 | 12 0 
Washington.......... 9 6,042 | 5,993 49 | 262 2 9 
West Virginia........ 4 1 3 1,887 996 891 92 34 58 + 0 
Wisconsin 16 | ll 5 10,746 | 10,298 448 | 489 | 427 62 0 1 
Wyoming 4 4 0 1,465 1,465 0 76 76 0 1 0 
| ee 1 0 1 33 0 33 7 0 7 0 0 
Brazil 1 0 l 23 0 23 9 0 9 l 0 
| 6 2 4 1,933 501 | 1,432] 146 59 87 2 0 
Canal Zone. 1 1 0 984 984 0 39 39 0 1 0 
1/o0]1 270 0| 270| O \ 1 
Greece 1 0 1 74 0 74 10 0 10 0 0 
Lebanon 1 0 l 187 0 187 28 0 28 0 0 
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